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FOREWORD 


Philosophy is the quest for wisdom and hence it may 
share a common end with religion. Not all philosophies are, 
however, concerned with this end, nor, again, are all reli- 
gions involved with a quest for wisdom. There may be differ- 
ent techniques and tools employed in the accomplishment of 
wisdom, but this dissertation is concerned only with the 
study of the nature and use of reason. In the philosophy of 
Plato reason is employed in diverse fields including mathe- 
matics, myths, and elaborate analogies, but when he turns to 
reason itself, then it becomes important to this analysis. 
Reason may be utilized in other systems of thought, say in 
Aristotelian, but when it is functioning as the sole or para- 
mount vehicle to the Good--then it is the subject for this 
paper and its contents will be examined. In the works of 
Plato, the use of reason in this sense is termed dialectic. 

The terms "philosophy" and "dialectic" are, of course, 
derived from the Greek. It is equally clear that a radical 
change has occurred in the meanings of these terms from the 
original formulation in the Hellenic Age to the present day. 
The primary and original meanings of these terms have been 
nearly eclipsed by modern usages and there is a confusion as 
to the basic meanings and content of these terms. This prob- 


lem is further complicated by the tacit agreement that 


whatever is modern, or of late origin, must be better than 
what preceded it. Hence there is today a general reluctance 
to examine basic origins and classic sources. Contrary to 
this belief is the concept that every real advance is a 
result of returning to the basic origins and sources and 
redefining problems from this perspective. This work will 
base itself on the latter concept. The final object will be 
to re-examine the grounds and the extent to which philosophy 
can be termed dialectical. It is a request to reconsider 
philosophy in the terms of dialectic. 

A return to origins, in this case, is a return to the 
Greeks and the terms philosophy and dialectic will be defined 
with reference to the classic philosopher and dialectician-~ 
Plato. The Platonic concept of dialectic is to be utilized 
as a standard and basis of judging other systems that have 
been termed dialectical. Further, the work intends to reply 
to the criticism that philosophy, including philosophy as 
dialectic, has been superseded by religion since religion 
rather than philosophy can better insure the object af phi- 
losophy--wisdom. Such a rejection of philosophy and dialec- 
tic must of course presuppose a familiarity with the process 
of the Platonic dialectic as well as its scope. Thus, a 
rejection, to be considered, must demonstrate a knowledge of 
Plato and an understanding of the dialectic. A decline of 


philosophy and dialectic based upon a valid criticism would 


vi 
be justified. On the other hand, it is important to discern 
the mechanism implicit in a denial of philosophy, as well as 
dialectic, in order to discern the consequences that follow 
from such a denial. Different systems of thought have been 
termed dialectic and those chosen for analysis will be exam- 
ined to determine whether they advance the concept of dialec- 
tic as defined in the thesis, and if they do not, to see if 
it is possible to assign a cause. The deficiencies and 
inadequacies of the Platonic concept of philosophy as dialec~ 
tic will also be shown and an attempt to correct this will be 
made by recourse to other traditions of thought. 

In the succeeding chapters, the analysis will include 
Augustine, Vico, Kant, Hegel, and Jung, as well as Gaudapada, 
Sankara, Nagarjuna, Confucius, and Lao Tzu. These authors 
have been chosen because of their use of dialectic and/or 
because they can contribute to the concept of dialectic as a 
philosophy as noted in this thesis. There is no intention to 
review or appraise any part of their work, except as regards 
their use of dialectic in selected instances. The philoso- 
phers are chosen to support and to illustrate the thesis of 
this dissertation. 

Therefore the task will be to define dialectic within 
the philosophy of Plato, to account for its decline or rejec- 
tion, analyze some private definitions of dialectic, and to 


correct any shortcomings or inadequacies of dialectic. 


CHAPTER I 
THE. ANATOMY OF DIALECTIC 
I. PLATO 


To understand the works of Plato, it is first impor- 
tant to fix clearly the role of Socrates, the questioner, and 
to determine the scope of his activities. The dialogues are 
records of conversations, come actual, some ideal, and they 
present many excellent examples of the Socratic method. The 
Socratic method--the question and answer technique--is the 
dialectical method in the original and primary meaning of 
that word. In the dialogue the Theaetetus, there is a clear 
and definitive statement of Socrates as a dialectician func- 
tioning in his twin role as matchmaker and judge, or examiner, 
of the new-born. He is presented as a "midwife" because he 
attends the labors of men pregnant with ideas and examines 
the result to see if it is a genuine birth or if it must be 
aborted. It is in the function of examiner that he calls 
"the triumph of my art" for he must see if the "thought 
which the mind of the young man brings forth is a false idol 


or a noble and true birth."* In this lies his paramount 


lg, Jowett (trans.), The Dialogues of Plato (New York: 
Random House, 1937), “Theaetetus," 150b. = 


2Thid., 150c. 


2 
interest. If others come who are not "pregnant," if they are 
"empty," then he functions in the other capacity of midwifery 
~-a matchmaker. He "matches" them to other teachers. 

There are others, Theaetetus, who come to me apparently 
having nothing in them; as I know they have no need of my 
art, I coax them into marrying someone, and by the grace 
of God I can generally tell who is likely to do them some 
good. Many have I given to Prodicus, and many to other 
inspired sages. 

As a midwife, he himself must be barren, past giving 
birth to concepts of his own design, "but /God7 does not 
allow me to bring forth."4 Thus in the Socratic method, 
there is a questioner who is compelled not to add anything 
during the birth process. Within the dialectic the ques- 
tioner, Socrates, must be active in the delivery but passive 
before the activity. This is the role of the midwife; 
barren, he remains silent, spinning no theories himself, "nor 
have I anything to show which is the invention of my soul." 
It might be argued that the "midwife" is only a literary 
symbol, a poetic metaphor, which is not therefore a valid 
object from which to draw logical deductions, yet the symbol 
embodies the precise laws and rules of operation for dialec- 
tic. Further, in the dialogue the Theaetetus, he clearly 
states again, without ambiguity or tie to the metaphor: 


in the reality none of these 
aa Rapko dr from him who talks with 


theories come from me; they come 


3Ibid., 15la-b. 4Ibid., 150d. ’Ibid., 150c. 


me. I only know just enough to extract them from the 
wisdom of another and to receive them in a spirit of 
fairness, 


The procedure is to elicit the birth of an idea from another 
and then to examine its character. 

The acting out of the role of questioner has often 
been considered and criticized as being merely disguised 
rhetoric or empty disputes having little effect upon man, 
i.e., eristic; the assumption being that the difference 
between the dialectician and the disputer is one in which 
there is no real distinction. But Plato defines the differ- 
ence by accepting the account of the dialectical procedure as 
presented in the speech of Protagoras and vindicated in the 
dialogue: 

The disputer may trip up his opponent as often as he 
likes, and may make fun; but the dialectician may be in 
earnest, and only correct his adversary when necessary, 
telling him the errors into which he has fallen through 
his own fault, or the company which he has previously 
kept. If you do so your adversary will lay the blame 
and confusion and perplexity on himself, and will escape 
from himself into philosophy, in order that he may become 
different than he was. But the other mode of arguing, 
which is practiced by the many, will have just the oppo- 
site effect upon him; as he grows older, instead oi tata 
ing to philosophy, he will come to hate philosophy. 

The dialectician pursues one end--the Good--and he believes 


r g 
that the use of reason is an avenue to that ultimate ende 


ÓTbid., 161b; cf. 157d. Ibid., 167e-168b. 
Republic of 


Prancis MacDonald Cornford (trans.), The Repudiic 
Plato (New York and London: Oxford University Press, 1945); 


Vil. 532; Cf; Pe 32e 


h 
The immediate end is the elucidation of false beliefs and the 
provision of a fruitful condition for the further pursuit of 
philosophy. 

This procedure of Plato is not often clear to many 
comentators since they often fail to recognize that Socrates 
weaves a philosophy without content, that in the Theaetetus 
there is no solution to the problem of the definition of 
knowledge (apart from the nature of knowledge), ° that all 
views are found contradictory, that none is adequate. The 
result of the midwifery is that no view is accepted. 
Socrates states that, "I must try by my art of midwifery to 
deliver Theaetetus of his conceptions about knowledge.” 10 
At the conclusion of the dialogue all the concepts of knowl- 
edge are displayed fraught with contradictions}! and 
Theaetetus is brought to realize and agree “that the offspring 
of your brain is not worth bringing up,"12 Yet, he does learn 
something in the process; he learns to be soberer, humbler, 
and "too modest to fancy that you know what you do not know."13 
Consequently, this implies the answer to a few ques- 


tions. Primarily, does the failure of Theaetetus to uphold 


and defend his argument preclude that someone else might have 


I Jowett, op. cit., "Theaetetus,* 147a. 
10tpid., 184a-b. llIbid., 210a. 1*Ibid., 210c. 


W3tbid., 210c-d. 


i me . 


succeeded? Certainly Theaetetus was a youth, hence he pro- 
vided only a weak argument, a straw-man for Socrates' rhetor- 
ical play. What then can be the value of such activity? 
Again, does the lack of any conclusion to the dialogue demon- 
strate that either knowledge is not possible or that knowledge 
is not definable? Still, it might be argued that Socrates is 
merely correcting a false idea or notion, and that in some 
other dialogue he states either his own theory or agrees with 
that of another. Or can there be anything significant in the 
Silence that marks the end of the Platonic dialogues? What 
is the cognitive quality in silence, in no-thesis? It might 
even be argued that this dialogue, the Theaetetus, is a com- 
plex dialogue, and that in his better known works, the dra- 


matic dialogues, he does in fact turn from the so-called 


silence and advance many theories. Hence, no valid deduction 


can be drawn from this one example. 

What these questions involve, then, is an analysis of 
a dialogue and, seeing that most of the questions have arisen 
from the Theaetetus, it is fitting that the defense should 
come, for the most part, from that dialogue. To meet the 


other objections, the other dialogues will be drawn on for 


confirmation and validation. The choice of the Theaetetus at 


this point is obvious, since it provides an excellent account 
of the process of dialectic without being encumbered by other 


considerations, i.e., its ultimate end or purpose. 


The Straw-Man 

Theodorus informs Socrates that his pupil, Theaetetus, 
is moving "surely and smoothly and successfully in the path 
of knowledge"14 and this becomes an invitation for Socrates 
to begin the dialectic. These opening remarks set the stage 
for the drama of dialectic. Theaetetus begins by agreeing 
that knowledge and wisdom are one,1> hence extends the prob- 
lem while at the same time it becomes quite obvious that he 
does not understand the consequences of this identity. Wis- 
dom, for Plato, is the intuitive grasp of the Good, the 
Ultimate Good, while knowledge does not have this referent 
when it is understood as relational.l© Hence a typical 
alternative is open to Socrates and he treats it with his 
characteristic method of approach. He offers no alternative 
view of his own; neither does he correct by attempting to 
exchange his ideas for someone else's. He resists what would 
be an excellent pontificating opportunity. No lecture is 
offered, for a lecture is a poorly disguised attempt at 
dogmatism. Rather than make such a retreat from understanding, 
he starts at the level of the student's comprehension and 
He 


permits him to see the consequences of what he thinks. 


offers Theaetetus a mirror to see the contents of his own 


l4tbid., 14kb. 15Ipid., 145e. 
l6gornford, op. _cit., VII. 53h. 


mind. He refrains from offering any alternative which he 
might understand even less than his own concepts. The 
student, Theaetetus, has one set of ideas that he believes he 
knows--his own--and that is his fixed center of interest and 
reference. Therefore, to offer an alternative at this time 
would only complicate the process by making a twin project 
necessary, i.e., to try to understand an alternative doctrine 
when actually one's own thoughts are arrested, or the other 
possibility of attempting some synthesis that would either 
exclude or include the new idea with one's private "truth." 
For a teacher, this is always seen as the tragedy of the 
lecture method. The student's own ideas confuse the under- 
standing, and thus it is always more basic to start at the 
particular level of the student's understanding. 

Socrates is fully cognizant that this youth, Theaetetus, 
is no real match for the task that he too freely accepts for 
himself. Socrates encourages him to continue the examination 
even after he (Theaetetus) finds himself at the wrong end of 
several reductio ad absurdum arguments, and when the latter 
wants to give up the inquiry, Socrates says: 


Well, but if someone were to praise you for running, 
and to say that he never met your eoual among boys, and 
afterwards you were beaten in a race by a grownup man, 
who was a greater runner--would the praise be any less 


true? 


l7Jowett, op. cit., "Theaetetus,” 14€b-c. 


8 
The argument shifts after it is apparent that Socrates! dis- 
tinction is beyond Theaetetus! understanding. He says, "How 
can a man understand the name of anything when he does not 
know the nature of it2lé This ouestion assumes a different 
course of inquiry. He returns later to this same point, 
admonishing Theaetetus again and again, to no avail, “He 
ought not to speak of the name, but of the thing which is 
contemplated under that name."1l9 

It is a request not to delineate definitions, the 

names of things, but to discuss how one can know the nature 
of a thing. Socrates makes clear the serious nature of the 
quest, "And is the discovery of knowledge so small a matter, 
as I have said? Is it not one which would task the powers of 
men perfect in every way 720 Theaetetus recovers his courage 
and defines knowledge as perception.21 Socrates is careful 
to demonstrate that this really assumes Protagoras! doctrine“ 
and Socrates draws a set of admissions from Theaetetus which 
renders the thesis of Protagoras bankrupt and void of con- 
tent.?3 He has extended the arguments showing the complexi- 
ties of the doctrine. Theaetetus acclaims that he is so 
confused that at this point he is not sure if the statements 


and opinions are indeed Socrates' own or if he is only drawing 


18tpid., 147a. l9Ibid., 177e. ĉOIbid., 148c. 
2lIbid., l5le. ?ĉ?Ibid., 152a. “JIbid., 156a. 
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them out from himself.24 To this Socrates replies, restating 


his favorite thesis: 


You forget, my friend, that I neither know, nor pro~ 
fess to know anything of these matters; you are the 
person who is in labour, I am the barren midwife; and 
this is why I soothe you, and offer you one good thing 
after another, that you may taste them. And I hope that 
I may at last help to bring your own opinion into the 
light of day; when this has been accomplished then we 
will determine whether what you have brought forth is 
only a wind-egg or a real and genuine birth. Therefore, 
id up your spirits and answer like a man what you 
think. 


As a result of this drawing-out process, the thesis (Pro- 
tagoras')} is reduced to an absurdity. But the argument has 
been conducted by a boy, a youth unskilled in dialectic and 
incapable of defending Protagoras! thesis. Socrates, as the 


dialectician, aware of this, answers, 


And yet, my friend, I rather suspect that the result 
would have been different if Protagoras, who was the 
father of the first of two brats, had been alive; he 
would have had a great deal to say on his behalf. But 
he is dead, and we insult over his orphan child; and 
even the guardian whom he left, and of whom our Friend 
Theodorus is one, are unwilling to give any help, and 
therefore, I suppose that I myst take up his cause 
myself, and see justice done. 


The argument is taken up again, but this time by Soc- 
rates, and meets the same unhappy fate; the argument is still 
found to be untenable. However, this does not end the dia- 


logue. Socrates invokes Protagoras and restates an argument in 


the strongest and most forceful terms as if it came from Protag- 


oras himself. Again, the thesis is rejected and they quote 


2bTbid., 157c. 25Ibid., 157d-e.  76Ibid., 165a. 


from his writings?” in an attempt to force the weak position 
into its more pristine form. Hence three thines are done to 
remove the "straw-man" and the first is when Theaetetus is 
refuted. Then Theodorus, a friend of Protaroras, 2& is called 
on to defend him, and Socrates tries "to do justice"“° to the 
argument by restating Protagoras' argument and constricting 

it as tight and as logically coherent as possible. ut this 
too fails. It might appear that this would conclude the arru- 
ment but Socrates repeats that, perhaps, the truth lies in 
the spirit as against the mere words, that one should see the 
extension of the idea and there in the spirit find the true 
proposition. Hence a logical analysis is deemed not suffi- 
cient. The seriousness with which Socrates works in this 
task of reassessing the faulty position and buttressing its 
weak points can be judged by his estimate of the dialecti- 
ciants obligations: the dialectician must use the optimum of 
his powers in creating the most formidable rosition rricr to 
Protagoras is not present to defend his 


any final rejection. 


position and Theodorus, his student, will not meet the chal- 


lenge. 


But as he /Protagoras7 is not within call, we must 
make the best use of our own facilities, sucr as they 


are, and speak out what appears to be true. And no one 
will deny that there are great aifferences in the 


27tpia., 170a. 28Ibid., lód. *"Ibid., 165a. 


abs | 
understanding of men,29 

Therefore, to meet the challenge of the straw-man thesis, the 
following can be noted. After Theaetetus! understanding of 
the thesis is demonstrated to be weak, 31 the argument is 
rebuilt,?* first by reference to Protagoras! works,23 then by 
a logical examination of the idea. It is then extended to 
its limits to make explicit the contradictions.34 Again a 
restatement is made in terms of what Protagoras must have 
meant:3> a shift in emphasis from the words to the ideas or 
spirit behind them. Once again the process continues as Soc- 
rates turns to the thesis and attempts to revive it by adding 
to it so that it now goes beyond Protagoras! oririnal thesis 26 
This last stage takes the form of a new argument on three 
separate occasions.” T They are found to be without an adequate 
defense.3 One thing should be noted again: if Theaetetus 
had understood that Socrates was asking one ouestion and that 
he was attempting to answer another, the dialogue would have 
taken an entirely different course. Socrates was askin 


about the nature of knowledge, and when that was determined 


then to attempt to define it. But since Theaetetus was intent 


30tpid., 17le. lbid., l65e. F*Ibid., 154d. 
33Ibid., 160e. 34Ibid., 164d. 3>Ibid., 167a-b. 
37Ibid., 179b; 124b; 167b; 20lc (cf29ćc). 


36Ibid., 17ld-e. 


38tphid., 210a-b. 
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12 
upon answering what he did not know, Socrates could resort to 
his twin alternatives. He could either force a point of view 
upon Theaetetus, or merely sit by and let Theaetetus see if 
he could define something he did not know. The dialorue's 
conclusion establishes the pretext for the inquiry to return 
to the original problem. Theaetetus is now open to the prov- 
lem that he thought he had salved and understood. At this 
point he can return to the object of philosophy--to know the 


nature of knowledge. 


Value of Dialectic 


Turning now to the other question that was raised, 

"What is the value of this activity--of dialectic?" we find 
it rests upon the Platonic concept of the soul. The soul, 
analogous with the body, can be afflicted by the two evils of 
disease and deformity 37 The discord of the body is called 
disease. In the soul, it is termed vice, cowardice, intem~ 
perance, and injustice. 40 Again, deformity of the body is 
likened to ignorance because, like the body, deformity is a 
lack of symmetry, as the soul becomes deformed by ignorance. hl 


Two arts are required to cure the soul, for as the body needs 


medicine and therapy for the cure of disease and deformity, 


39Jowett, OD. Cit., nSophist,” 228a-b. 


MOrpig., 228 de  #lIbid., 228d-e. 


13 
so does the soul need chastisement and education, è? However, 
a difficulty emerges regarding education because two kinds of 
education are knovwn--one being completely ineffectual, i.e., 
admonition technioues, lectures, and sermons. This kind is 
called "rough." In contrast, there is the "smnooth"43 tyre of 
education and, as can be expected, it is dialectic. Plato 
provides a clear statement of this as well as a psychological 
matrix for its epistemolory. He says that dialectic attexnts 
to eradicate isnorance and conceit by use of the "smooth" 


education: 


They /dialecticians/ cross-examine a man's words, when 
he thinks that he is saying something and is really saying 
nothing, and easily convict him of inconsistencies in kis 
opinions; these they then collect by the dialectical proc- 
ess, and placing them side by side, show that they contra- 
dict one another about the same things, in relatior to the 
same things and in the same resrect. He, seeing this, is 
angry with himself and srows ventle with others, and thus, 
is entirely delivered from great prejudices and harst. 
notions, in a way which is most amusing to the hearer, 
and produces the most lasting good effect on the person 
who is the subject of the operation. for as the physician 
consicers trat the body will receive no benefit from tak- 
ing food until the internal obstacles have been removed, 
so the purifier of the soul is conscious that his vatient 
will receive no benefit from the application of knovledge 
until he is refuted, and from refutation learns modesty; 
he must be pursed of his prejudices first and made to 
think that he knows only what ke knows, and no more.4+ 


Again he states the thesis of dialectic as a purifier and as 


non-respecter of a person's rank or position: 


_ OC 


K2tpid., 2200. WIbid., 230a. ‘*4Ibid., 230b-d. 


l4 
For all these reasons, Theaetetus, we must admit that 
refutation is the greatest and chiefest of purifications, 
and he who has not been refuted, though he be the Great 
King himself, is in an awful state of impurity; he is 
uninstructed and deformed in those things in which he who 
would be truly blessed ought to be fairest and purest.45 
Hence, in the philosoohy of Plato, dialectic functions as a 
curative force--a purification of the soul in removing preju- 
dice-~and is thought to have a lasting effect upon man's 
psyche. Behavior has its roots in the understanding; its con- 
tents can either be contradictory, confused, and chaotic, or 
the converse. The irony is that if the basic ideas lie hid- 
den, then it is never clear that they are themselves the 
source of the difficulties that reflect the underlying contra- 
dictions and obscurity of the mind itself. The goal deter- 
mines behavior and consequently the ignorance of one's own 
goals has an adverse effect upon the behavioral patterns. 
"Let us tell them that they are all the more truly what they 
do not think they are because they do not know it."46 The 
case is: One can make explicit the grounds of understanding 


or remain ignorant of them. One can be ignorant of the kind 
of mental activity one is enmeshed in and not realize that it 
is subject to blind determinism. Then, in ignorance, the world 


becomes a mirror of our confusion; it is even a major task of 


4OTbid., 230e. 
46; wett, op. Cit., "Theaetetus," 176e. 


15 
insight to even suggest that the cause of the trouble may lie 
within the mind. The contents of the mind are hidden unless 
transformed into speech, articulated and then examined. They 
can be the unconscious forces of motivation with undiscovered 
premises or the converse. In either case, our motivation of 
behavior can spring from this source. The choice is either 
to cooperate as a rational being with the pattern of true 
understanding or continue the folly of a disordered mind. 
There are twin possibilities, either to grow towards wisdom, 


or towards folly, 


e « « the one blessed and divine, the other godless 
and wretched; but they do not see them, or perceive that 
in their utter folly and infatuation, they are growing 
like the one and unlike the other, by reason of their 
evil deeds; and the penalty is, that they lead a life, 
answering to the pattern which they are growing like. 

Therefore the unexamined mind or life is fraught with contra- 
dictions which become the source of evil and ignorance in 
life. On the other hand, the alternative course in the 
conscious use of reason supplies a positive direction in 


society and in the quest of philosophy. 


The Structure of Dialectic 
The art of dialectic is the distinguishing mark of the 


true philosopher and his nature can be further defined by a 


b7Tbid., 177a. 


ee . 
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study of general features of dialectic itself.48 Dialectic 
has a structure and a formal character exhibiting the intel- 
lect's mode of operation; hence, at the same time it provides 
an opportunity to become aware of the philosopher's process 
of understanding. Analysis of Plato's more complex and dia- 
lectical dialogues (Theaetetus, Sophist, Statesman, Par- 
menides, and Philebus) makes apparent a pattern of his 
dialectic merging with certain recurrent features capable of 
being woven into the dialectical structure. Plato in these 
dialogues recapitulates the process, thereby affording an 
excellent occasion to compare the methodology with his final 
summary. 

Dialectic assumes the ability to perceive relation- 
ships, divisions, patterns, and unities within any field of 
discourse. The dual abilities of seeing unities and distinc- 
tions are the key factors presupposed in the successful oper- 
ation of dialectic, Perception of unity can be further 
assisted by formal studies, 49 that stress the perceiving and 


recording of distinctions. These distinctions disclosed by 


the dialectic are not arbitrary but reflect as much as pos- 


sible natural models or orders. The employment of models 


provides the origin and ground of the analogical method so 


48cornford, op. cit., VII. 533; cf. VII. 518-519b. 


LITbid., VII. 528. 
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typical of Plato. It becomes the basis for making distinc- 
tions and the training for the art of discrimination. It is 
as if in each dialectical encounter the first obligation is 
to discover a set of natural models to base distinctions upon 
and then set these apart in isolation. The ability to find 
these connections in things, concepts, and then within dis- 
course, is the pre-requisite for the dialectician.-9 The 
movement between the model or analogy and discourse is an 
invitation to use insight, to sharpen intuition within the 
dialectical encounter. The best example is the analogy of 
State to individual in order to find Justice.®l This is not 
only an artistic device but a request for understanding to 
discover relations through discourse. Certainly, it also is 
a factor in furthering clarity and in translating concepts 
into a simpler matrix which can then provide the conditions 
for intuition. The reverse process (that of working back- 
wards from the initial intuition) is also valuable because 
the presence of a simple matrix or model will provide not 
only the means to communicate it but also remove difficulties 
and obscurities and extend the connections between concepts 
(on the one side) and natural familiar events and distinctions 


(on the other). The use of models as analogies is one basic 


factor for the test of understanding since it is the medium 


50Ibid., VII. 537. 4Ibid., II. 368. 
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to translate insights into common terms and thereby discover 

and even deepen the intuition. 

This seems to suggest a natural order of structural 
Similarity between analogies and reality. 

Consider the previous analysis of the psychology of 
understanding in its relation to purification.?* It (the 
analysis) can be diagrammed to illustrate this process and 
provide a matrix to note the movements in the dialectic: 

l. Collecting There are Arts of dividing home crafts, 
or arts of dividing, i.e., carding, 
spinning. 

2. Underlying idea: implies division, separating the better 


from the worse, hence the art of dis- 
crimination, and purification. 


Objects 
inanimate animate 
fulling furbishing man other animals 
body soul/intellect 
disease deformity vice ignorance 


3. Analogy of doctory of body f 
to "doctor" of soul, hence: medicine will cure disease as 
gymnastics will correct deform- 


ity or 


Medicine : Gymnastic as Disease : Deformity 


hbe Doctor of the soul, the l 
purifier of the soul, hence: arguing from analogy with 
step 3 he likens disease to 


A 


D2 Jowett, Ope Cit., "Sophist," 228a-230e. 
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vice "discord and disease 
are same" and deformity is 
a "want of measure as 
ignorance” hence: 


Chastisement : Education as Vice : Ignorance 


Yet, says Socrates, education seems to be a subject to further 
divide and so, as we found previously, the arts of admonishing 
and dialectic must have their place. Thus, starting with a 
simple idea of the arts of division, the dialectician found 
in a collection of examples, a single concept or idea from 
which he legitimately proceeded to show the natural character 
of his divisions or distinctions. Then he arrived at a point 
from which it was necessary to invoke a series of analogies 

to justify any further distinctions in order to clear the 
ground for a more basic or general intuition to be recognized; 
ises, as the body suffers from disease and deformity, so, too, 
the soul or intellect suffers from vice and ignorance. This 
return to natural order, familiar objects and events and home- 
crafts is typical of the Platonic style of writing. By this 
device of purposeful analogy he sought to communicate and 
demonstrate the interrelatedness of things and events and 
reveal the fundamental unity underlying their various struc- 
tures. The idea thus examined is concerned in a natural 
unity throughout many different divisions, or concepts, and 
precise enough to be capable of supporting differences and 


distinctions. This is the art of discrimination. The 


AEST: 
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necessity of passing from the one idea to the particular 
number (as specific case or cases) is decisive in the dialec- 
tic for without this they would be dogmatic assertions. 
Showing the grounds for belief, exhibiting the particular nun- 
ber of examples and attempting to exhaust them without ignor- 
ing the more obvious particulars, this is the role of reason. 
What it accomplishes is to demonstrate the evidence for and 
also to give support to the contention that it is meant to be 
inclusive. And attempting to be inclusive is to be vulnerable 
and open to criticism because it is an invitation for the pro- 
tagonist to determine if there are any factors that have been 
ignored or treated lightly. Plato thus spells out his use of 
dialectic and demonstrates by both examples and a concise sum- 
mary exactly what he means by the dialectical method. In the 
Sophist and the Philebus he provides a very condensed state- 
ment of his dialectic: 


Then, surely, he who can divide rightly is able to see 
clearly one form pervading a scattered multitude, and many 
different forms contained under one higher form; and 
again, one form knit together into a single whole pervad- 
ing many such wholes, and many forms, existing only in 
separation and isolation. This is the knowledge of. 
classes which determines where they can have communion 


with one another and where not. 


Again, in the Philebus: 


53Ibid., "Sophist," 253e; cf. Jowett's "Parmenides," 
l9lc, 136b, "Phaedo," 75-79, l0le, "Statesman, 286e, 


265e, 266a, 277. 
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A gift of heaven, which, as I conceive, the gods 
tossed among men by the hands of a new Prometheus, and 
there with a blaze of light; and the ancients, who were 
our betters and nearer to the gods than we are, handed 
down the tradition, that whatever things are said to be 
composed of one and many, and have the finite or infin- 
ite implanted in them; seeing then that such is the order 
of the world, we ought in every enquiry to begin laying 
down one idea of that which is the subject of inquiry; 
this unity we shall find in everything. Having found it, 
we may next proceed to look for two, or, if not, then for 
three or some number, subdividing each of these units, 
until at last the unity with which we began is seen not 
only to be one and many and infinite, but also a definite 
number; the infinite must not be suffered to approach the 
many until the entire number of the species intermediate 
between unity and infinity have been discovered--then, 
and not until then, we may rest from division, and with- 
out further troubling ourselves about the endless indi- 
viduals may allow them to drop into infinity. This, as 
I was saying, is the way of considering and learning and 
teaching one another, which the gods have handed down to 
us, But the wise men of our time are either too quick or 
slow in conceiving plurality in unity. Having no method, 
they make their one and many anyhow, and from unity pass 
at once to infinity; the intermediate steps never occur 
to them. And this, I repeat, is what makes the differepse 
between the mere art of disputation and true dialectic. 4 


This adds to the concept of dialectic, but it might be argued 
that the above process has only a minimum function. The issue 
is still,what has this argumentative procedure to do with the 
Ultimate Good that Plato considers to be the highest object of 
knowledge? Or, stated another way, what has dialectic to do 
with the Platonic quest for wisdom? Stated simply, the 
objection could be raised that dialectic has nothing to do 


with wisdom, and the discourses of dialectic can only report 


D4iowett, op. Cit., "Philebus," lé6c. 
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"views" and not disclose the object. However, dialectic 
includes more than the verbal. In the Symposium, Plato out- 
lines a method of contemplation which joins contemplation to 
dialectic. Contemplation, in Plato, is the inner dialectic 
of the soul or intellect and, conversely, dialectic is the 
outward movement in speech of the inner movement of contem- 
plation. In each system, the stress is on "seeing." In 
dialectic, it is the rational intuition tied to concepts; 
while in contemplation, it is intuition of "realities, since 
he /the contemplator/ touches realities."9> The end is the 
vision of the Good, and the training ground is both dialectic 
and contemplation, 56 Dialectic promotes the recovery of 
insight and intuition by the removal of ignorance and ego- 
identification. On the other hand, contemplation has the 
final task of seeing directly the Good. In the Symposium, 


the art of contemplation can be seen to have the following 


structure: >? 


55W. He D.e Rouse {trans.), The Great Dialogues of © i 
Plato (New York: The New American Library, 1950}, “Symposium, 


Zlid. 
5€cornford, op. cite, VII. 532; cf. pp. 35-37 of thesis. 


>7Rouse, op. Cite, 209c~-213d. 


PRACTICE 


Particular: "Love one body" 


Physical: 
Many: 


"Notice that beauty of one body 


is akin to the beauty of another 


body." 


Effect: relax the intense passion for one body. 


Then, he "must believe beauty in souls to be more 
precious than in the body." 


Ideational; Particular: 


Many: 

Whole: 
Intuition: 

One: 
Recapitulation: 


_——— a nl 


"contemplate the beauty in laws, 
institutions, customs, and "in 
families state" 


"to see that all beauty is of 
one and the same kind" 


KNOWLEDGE 


"directing his gaze from now on 
towards beauty as a whole” 


Again this Beauty now will be 
"by itself with itself always 
in simplicity.” 


"For let me tell you, the right way to 
approach the things of love, or to be 
led there by another is this: beginning 
from these beautiful things to mount 
for that beauty's sake ever upwards, 

as by a flight of steps, from one to 
two, and from two to all beautiful pur- 
suits and practices, and from practices 
to beautiful learnings, so that from 
learnings he may come at last to that 
perfect learning which is the learning 
solely of that beauty itself and may 
know at last that which is the perfec- 
tion of beauty. Therein life and there 
alone, my dear Socrates, is life worth 
living for man, while he contemplates 
beauty itself,"5 


58Tbid., Zilles 
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This last stage is neither the physical beauty, ideational, 


| nor intuitional (in the sense of relational), for he says, 
I 


Do you not reflect that there only it will be possible 
for him, when he sees the beautiful with the mind, which 
alone can see it, to give to birth not to likenesses of 

| virtue, since he touches no likeness, but to realities, 

i since he touches realities; and when he has given birth 

| to real virtue and brought it up will it not be granted 
him to be the friend of God, and immortal if any man 
ever is?5 


In the Symposium, the movement of the art of contem- 


plation follows the structure of dialectic: 


STRUCTURE THEAETETUS SYMPOSIUM 
object purification one heautiful body 
collecting similar home crafts many beautiful bodies 
objects 
an underlying idea separating better beauty itself 
from worse 
finding examples in body-disease and laws, institutions, 
natural models deformity customs, families, etc. 
. analogical "leapt "as" the soul has "see" all beauty 
to clear idea ignorance and vice as one 


examples as inclu- intemperance, stu- directing "gaze" 
sive as possible pidity, etc. from the one to 
beauty as a whole 


final statement education, two kinds beauty not, "like- 
hence the one over nesses but to reali- 
the other, or, dia- ities,” "By itself 
lectic and not the with itself in sim- 
admonishing disci- plicity." 
plines Py 


59Ibid., 21ld-e. 
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Therefore, the mavement of the dialectic can either 
follow the verbal or the contemplative. The training of the 
verbal is a technique to train the mind in the ability to 
handle the idea of unity and this is translated into the art 
of contemplation. This is the crowning art and the end of 
dialectic. Further, the object is neither an idea of beauty 
nor Beauty itself; it is the Good. 

"Is not the Good also the Beautiful?" 

tyes n60 
The pursuit of the Good can be followed in many dialogues, 
but in the Symposium it takes the form, or natural model, of 
Beauty, while in the Phaedo it outlines another technique of 
contemplation and purification through the mysteries; whereas 


in the Republic it has the form of the quest of Justice. 


Summary of Types in Dialectic 


Plato introduced ideas that were new and strange to 
the Greeks as well as his innovating dialectic, ©l Certainly 
there were dialecticians prior to Plato, but they neither 
used his structure nor linked it with the Good. There is a 


large gap between the Greeks' love of conversation with its 


©Otpid., 201c. 


Slof Erwin Rhode, Psyche (New York: Humanities Press, 
1954), Chap. XIII; and William Ralph Inge, The Philosophy of 


Plotinus (London: Longmans, Green & Coa, 1916), I, 71-74. 
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free play of speculation, and the dialectic of Plato. Again, 
the dialogue form was not new. Actually, in the dialogues of 
Zenophone, Socrates is portrayed as a cracker-barrel, or 


homespun, philosopher concerned almost exclusively with 


domestic problems. 


As for the dialogues of Plato themselves, it is ouite 
apparent that the participants function differently according 


to their role; hence, there are four modes, or typical 


reactions. 


l. The lecturers who may or may not be cognizant of the role 
of dialectic but who only state their thesis by long 


monologues. 
2. The unskilled in dialectic. 


3. The companions to Socrates who are familiar with the 
formal aspect of dialectic but are unable to present 


or attack an existing thesis. 
4. The skilled dialecticians. 


The men can be considered as represented by: 


1. Timaeus 
2. Cephalos 
3. Glaucon 
4. Parmenides 


Dialectic, then, functions according to the ability and type 


of participator in the dialogues. The second class, the 


unskilled in dialectic, quickly leave after the discussion 


takes a serious turn; thus, Cephalos leaves 62 Again, his 


62cornford, op. cit., I. 331. 
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type may be the dogmatist who only waits for an opening ina 
discussion and can hardly contain himself until his opinion 
is presented. If he does enter into the dialectic, it is 
quite clear that he thinks the questioning activity is super- 
fluous. He comes quickly to his point, often using poor 
examples and poor analogies per se. To engage in dialectic 
after this truth is "given" is redundant since one should be 
spell-bound by the delivery and readily acquiesce in the 
"truth, "63 Any insistence on remaining to examine or question 
is tantamount to doubting the validity of his thesis. The 
unskilled dialectician is usually insulted by any subjection 
to dialectic and, like his counterpart, Cephalos, would rather 
leave.G4 Dialectic can only demolish his thesis by PE T A 
ing and perhaps, as in the case of Thrasymachus, bring this 
type to humility by the destruction of his dogmatism-~but 
only if he consents to stay after his presentation. 

The fourth figure, Parmenides, is skilled in dialectic 
and hence is on equal footing with Socrates, the dialectician. 
Therefore his role is to examine not just the first category, 
but his peers and equals. In the example of The Parmenides, 
Socrates must be capable of seeing his own concept reduced to 


absurdities. But this is not the better part of dialectic, 


63tpid., I. 344: Speech of Thrasymachus. 
6LTbid., I. 331; cf. I. 336b-d; I. 343-3hhe. 
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for Parmenides must push on to the art of contemplation, the 
end of dialectic. 

Glaucon, the third type, is very common in the dia- 
logues and affords ample material for tracing the intellectual 
climate necessary for dialectic to flourish. Primarily, he 
takes the role of the "sounding board," or of the "mirror" 
for the ideas of the examiner. In order to function in this 
capacity, he is usually a youth, or a companion of Socrates 
who has become aware of this procedure. He does not suspend 
his critical faculties, but only assents if he sees the 
rationale for some thesis resting upon a sound or rigorous 
analysis, a valid distinction or a natural analogy. It is 
indifferent to him whether he really agrees with the thesis 
or not. What does matter, however, is whether he can pursue 
the discussion and assent to the logic of the dialogue. 65 
Dialectic in this case is not used to convince another 
disputer but to demonstrate that the thesis is sound, given 
these premises, It is interesting that the role of "Glaucon" 
is often misunderstood by readers of Plato unfamiliar with 


his dialectic. They often assert that some arguments need 


not have taken this direction but might just as well have had 


another course of travel. This is a misunderstanding of the 


use of reason within Plato and betrays a lack of confidence 


65Jowett, op. cit., "Phaedo,” 107b. 
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in the Socratic method. With this type or class only two 
Clear alternatives are available. Either it elaborates or 
extends an idea to provide the general content of the thesis 
in question (this is what Moderns might call the working out 
of definitions), or it uses a participator as a judge to see 
that the idea has a logical coherence with the thesis in 
general. It is usually the case that "Glaucon" cannot make 
the final judgement as to the truth of the thesis in general, 
but only in the particular ordering of propositions. His 
tongue is often convinced by the display of dialectic, 66 but 
his understanding cannot assimilate what his type of reasoning 
is blind to. 

The first category is that of Timaeus. He is not 
pregnant with wisdom or knowledge but has a "likely story” to 
weave, Theories accounting for natural phenomena scientifi- 
cally are not open to dialectic and, hence, are not subject 
to the dialectic. The cosmology of Timaeus, often attributed 
to Socrates in spite of his categorizing it as only a “likely 
story," is based more upon an aesthetic judgement than upon 
reason. It is not a set of metaphysical statements; it does 
not prescribe to or for reality, and may even be considered a 


convenient fiction to handle facts--the laws of science under- 


stood as only the shorthand expression of a complex of past 


667bid,, "Theaetetus," 154e. 
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observations. Making no claim to anything but a "likely 
story," it is in the realm of opinion. 

In the Symposium, there is a Suggestion of still 
another class of dialectic skill--a fifth. In the descrip- 
tion of the stages of contemplation, it seems that he men- 
tions the dialectical process by only a tangental reference 
when he says, ". a . then, to beget beautiful speech; then 
he should take notice that the beauty in one body is akin to 
the beauty in another body ."67 He advances to another stage 
where Plato again refers to the same idea, but the speech 
becomes more and more like philosophy when: 

Next he must believe beauty in souls to be more 
precious than beauty in the body; so that if anyone is 
decent in soul, even if it has little bloom, it should 
be enough for him to love and care for, and to beget and g 
seek such talks as will make young people better; ... 

and as the process approaches that stage where the student 
"will behold a Beauty marvelous in its Nature," he says, 69 

He should turn to the great ocean of beauty, and 

in contemplation of it give birth to many beautiful 


and magni ti cers speeches and thoughts in the abundance 
of philosophy. 0 


It is interesting that he reverts to his favorite metaphor, 


"beget," and if this can be asserted it would seem that one 


sign of soul-pregnancy is the love of beauty. In the 


S7Rouse, op. cite, 209c. 68Ipid., 2l0a. 


69Ipid., 210a-b. Ibid. 
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Symposium, as different from the Republic, contemplation does 
not follow dialectic; rather, dialectic follows contemplation. 
In this class of "the lover of Beauty," the guest of philoso- 
phy has as its prerequisite the art of contemplation. 

Plato has not written a dialogue presenting this fifth 
class. In the Symposium there are many beautifully composed 
speeches, but little or no dialectic is in evidence except 
for the supposed conversation between Socrates and Diotima 
and this can hardly be termed a dialectic. The lack of any 
dialogue demonstrating this higher dialectic is a weakness 
within his work. It is as if his works were written for the 
public at large and lacked this important element. There are 
numerous references to the existence of a dialogue "The 


Philosopher, "7l but this apparently was never completed. In 


the Statesman he refers to three dialogues: The Sophist, 


Statesman, and The Philosopher. The first two were completed 


but The Philosopher is not now extant nor is it referred to 


by other contemporary authors of Plato. 


The dialectic clearly functions differently in each 


dialogue: serious and playful, ironic and comic, analytical 


and synthetical. Hence, we could expect The Philosopher to 


differ again. Without this element it is difficult to ade- 


quately judge Platonic dialectic. The dialogues therefore 


7 Jowett, op. Cit., "Statesman," 257a. 
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suggest this schema: 
l. Timaeus - "likely stories," products of art and science. 


2. Cephalos - afraid to enter into dialectic, either inner 
or outer, and remains ignorant. 


3. Glaucon - capable of following another's thought but 
unable to pursue or comprehend the conclusion. 


4. Parmenides - highly developed intellect, but there 
ae! a question whether he can grasp the 
ood. 


5. “Lover of Beauty” - Learning dialectic through beauty, 
he knows the Good. 


In the Republic, the philosopher's training and the 
stages of his development are outlined, but it is unfortunate 
that. there is no verbal or positive dialectic within the dia- 
logue that sustains the high level of its other aspects. 

The dialectic is performed within only two classes, the 
second and the third, and hence there is no evidence of a 
dialectic functioning in the last stage, as in the Parmenides. 
Most of the dialogue is the systematic analysis of the train- 
ing necessary to bring a sick or corrupt soul to health, from 
ignorance to wisdom; yet, the dialectical encounter that 
parallels this development is only with Glaucon. This lack 
of any clear evidence of dialectic functioning at the highest 
capacity is a definite shortcoming. In the Republic, Plato 
includes a course of contemplation of many years within the 
general discipline of the dialectic. It is clear that to 


Plato dialectic includes (a) contemplation, (b) a positive 
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dialectic in the Theaetetus with the "midwife" "matchmaker" 
and "examiner," and (c) a negative dialectic that is critical 
throurhout and uses the major form of the reductio ad 
absurdum, Indeed, within the dialorues, dialectic is never 
summarized with all of its component parts, and Plato even 
mentions the difficulty of defining dialectic? so it is no 
wonder there is some difficulty concernins this problem. 
Thus, the training in the Republic may have different stresses 
than the Symposium, but both cialorues need more definitive 
examples of the dialectical skill. Hence they shall both be 
treated as belonginf to the last class, the fifth. But since 
there is not sufficient evidence to judge ti.cir differences, 


or whether their differences are significant, no new class 


will be invoked. 


Tke Dialectic of the Republic 
In the Republic, one of the central themes of rhilo- 


sorhic merit is the role of reason as the intuitive faculty 


for the insisht irto the essential nature of the Good. Plato 
does not argue for a special or new intuitive faculty., He 
holds that man already has al] the faculties.73 The only 


issue, therefore, is the proper employment of reason for the 


72cornford, op. cit., VII. 533; cf. douse, on. Gita; 
2104. 
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vision of the Good. He (Plato) speaks of the necessity of a 
cenversion-~a turn-about--in order to insure that vision, and 
states that the soul, which already has the power of sight, 74 
could be turned so as to "bear to contemplate reality and 
that supreme splendor which we have called the Good; "75 then 
its journey would be complete. The Platonic concept of con- 
version has little to do with a religious conversion, for: 

Any study, as we have said, will have that tendency, 

if it forces the soul to turn towards the region of that 
beatific reality, which it must by all means behold. So 
geometry will be suitable or not, according as jt makes 
us contemplate reality or the world of change./ 

The study of unity, be it in geometry or dialectic, 
sets in motion the Platonic conversion. The multitude of 
everyday interests seem to dissipate the power of seeing the 
Good, while the study of unity can "rekindle the sacred fire.” 

True, it is quite hard to realize that every soul 

possesses an organ better worth saving than a thousand 
eyes, because it is our only means of seeing the truth; 
and that when its light is dimmed or extinguished by 


other interests, these studies will purify the hearth 
and rekindle the sacred fire. 
e 


It is for this reason that Plato stresses the study of 


unity, since it converts the soul and"leads to the contempla- 


tion of reality."78 The course of studies in the Republic is 


based on that one simple measure--the effect it has on reason-- 


Thtpia. 75Ivid. 7rpid., VII. 527. 
77Ipid., VII. 528  78Ibid., VII. 527. 
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since it can direct it either to the changing world or 
"towards the contemplation of the highest of all realities,"79 

It is through the study of dialectic that one discerns 
the difference between a semblance of the Good and the Good 
itself, Plato says, 


If he cannot do this, he will know neither Goodness 
itself nor any good thing; if he does lay hold upon some 
semblance of good, it will only be a matter of belief, 
not of knowledge, and he will dream away his life here in 
a sleep which has no awakening on this side of that world 
of death where he will sleep at last forever. 8 


The Platonic Good is the ultimate--it is the basis, or 
ground, of the objects of knowledge, as well as their source 
and power, as in the case of Beauty, Justice, Virtue, and 
Truth. The Good is said to be beyond both being and becoming, 
and Plato expresses this very movingly when he writes, 


This, then, which gives to the objects of knowledge 
their truth and to him who knows them his power of 
knowing, is the form or essential nature of Goodness. 

It is the cause of knowledge and truth; and so, while 
you may think of it as an object of knowledge, you will 
do well to regard it as something beyond truth and knowl- 
edge and, precious as these both are, of still higher 
worth. . . « The Good must hold a yet higher place of 


honor. 


. « « and so with the objects of knowledge; these 
derive from the Good not only their power of being 
known, but their very being and reality; and Goodness is 
not the same thing as being, but ever beyond being, 
surpassing it in dignity and power.®l 


79Ibid., VII. 533, cf. 527.  Srbid., VII. 534. 
8lipid., VI. 508-509. 
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The ability to pursue this end, as well as the course that 
has led to it, Plato says, is only possible to the dialec- 
tician., "And also that it can be revealed only to one who is 
trained in the studies we have discussed, and to him only by 
the power of dialectic."&2 

Reason, as rational discourse, is stripped of all 
reference to the senses, reaching out alone by pure intelli- 
gence to the nature of the Good itself. Having reached that 
lofty realm, it continues until it has grasped "by pure 
intelligence the very nature of Goodness itself. This jour- 
ney is what we call dialectic."&3 All of the disciplines of 
the student are for the purpose of awakening the noblest 
faculty of the soul--reason-~-to the contemplation of the 
ultimate Good. It is important to note that it is not 
through thought that this profound insight is achieved. The 
elaborate models of both the divided line and allegory of the 
cave demonstrate the different levels of operation of the 
faculties of reason. Thought functions on the second level, 
not the highest, for thought is contrasted with knowledge and 
knowledge belongs to the highest (the first), & which is 


related to intuition or nous. Dialectic trains the eye of 


the soul--intuition--for that ultimate vision of the Good, 


82Ipid., VII. 533. Ibid., VII. 532. 
Shrpid., VI. 5Ild. 
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and what reason refines by discrimination, contemplation 


secures; yet both are under dialectic, 
II. PLOTINUS 


The spirit of Hellenic philosophy that took its root 
in the Socratic and Platonic form reasserted itself in the 
temporary abode of Plotinus’ soul before it was finally 
eclipsed from the Mediterranean area. Regretfully, after 
Plotinus, it soon perished and it has not found another 
fertile soul in the history of all European thought. The 
great difficulty of European thought lies here (and in this 
it is so vastly different from Asian thought), that some- 
thing as noble as Platonic thought germinated but could not 
be kept alive through the ages; no tradition of Platonic or 
neo-Platonic thought was transmitted to future ages. It died. 
The European countries are fond of speaking of freedom, but 
the measure of freedom is reflected in the continuity of rich 
traditions and in this sense it can be seen to have not been 
free. It lost what the non-Christian nations retained--the 
additional insights of men returning to the source of lofty 
thoughts and ideals and purifying those very thoughts until 
the tradition became a fusion of many individuals, It there- 
fore lost a real heritage for present and future ages. 

With Plotinus, we find the last return to that partic- 


ular vision known as Platonic thought. Last though he was, 
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he left a mark that has not yet been felt in European thought. 
The first European translation of his work was Ficinets of the 
sixteenth century, which was ignored by nearly all scholars, 
perhaps because a large part was hardly readable as well as 
through lack of interest. When MacKenna began his translation 
there were no critical texts to guide him; previous transla- 
tions were incomplete, while Muller's was obscure in meaning 
and nearly illegible. The first trustworthy Greek text has 
only recently been made available, being the joint effort of 
Henry and Schwyzer. MacKenna, who was the first scholar to 
complete an English translation of Plotinus based on this 
accurate Greek text, finished his last volume in 1930. In 
E. R. Dodd's foreword to MacKenna’s translation, he says, 

The leading German authority on Plotinus was probably 
not far out in his estimate when he observed in 1930 that 
there are today perhaps only twenty or thirty men alive 
who can read this author after a fashion. 

The assumption of a continuity of tradition from the Creeks 
to the present time is just a myth; and this myth will be 
taken up at a later point in this paper. 

The work of Plotinus is vast and profound, but this 

paper can only deal with but one aspect--dialectic. 


Plotinus begins his section on dialectic with the 


85 Plotinus: The Enneads 
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assertion that the method and discipline necessary for the 
vision of the Good is dialectic. There are two stages in the 
dialectic: “as they are making upwards," and those that "have 
already gained that upper sphere." 86 The latter stage must 
complete the process and “advance within that realm," while 
the first must be led through a conversion from the lower 
life. Of this first category are the musician and "natural 
lover"; the technique outlined for this ascent is an exact 
statement of the contemplation of Plato's Symposium, which 
has been mentioned. previously.®7 The second stage belongs 
to the metaphysician and he, after perfecting virtue, is 
trained in mathematics and "put through a course in dialectics 


and made an adept in the science," 88 


The three parts of the dialectic are set forth by 
Plotinus when he answers the question, "What, in sum, is it?" 
He says it is a method and discipline that has the power to 


pronounce the truth upon the nature and relation of things, 


. + « what each is, how it differs from others, what 
common quality all have, to what Kind each belongs and in 
what rank each stands in its Kind and whether its Being 
is Real-Being, and how many Beings there arga and how many 
non-Beings to be distinguished from Beings. 


The second state of the dialectic occurs when it takes leave 
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of the previous activity that is characterized as "the realm 
of sense," and can now proceed into dialectic's own special 
act? 


It employs the Platonic division to the discernment of 
the Ideal-Forms, of the Authentic-Existence, and of the 
First-Kinds (or Categories of Being): it establishes, in 
the light of Intellection, the affiliations of all that 
issues from these Firsts, until it has traversed the 
entire Intellectual Realm: then, by means of analysis, 
it takes the opposite path and returns once more to the 
First Principle. 


When the student has been instructed and "satisfied as to the 
being of that realm" he is no longer concerned with the multi- 
plicity and has "arrived at Unity, and it contemplates." 

From this stage, Plotinus adds: 

It /dialectic7 leaves to another science all that coil 
of premises and conclusions called the art of reasoning, 
much as it leaves the art of writing: some of the matter 
of logic, no doubt, it considers necessary=-~to clear the 
ground--but it makes itself the judge, here as in every- 
thing else; where it sees use, it uses; anything it finds 


superfluous, it leaves to whatever department of learning 
or practice may turn that matter to account, 


Dialectic has often been considered as an arbitrary 
use of reason, critical with no standards and, often, inhuman 


in its rapier-like hunt for contradictions. This has nothing 


to do with dialectic, however, for in the Platonic dialectic, 


the standards are furnished, Plotinus states, by Intellectual- 


Principle and 
. what else is necessary Dialectic puts together 
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for itself, combining and dividing, until it has reached 
perfect intellection. "For," we read, "it is the purest 
perfection of Intellection and Contemplative-Wisdom."92 

Plotinus considers dialectié to be the "precious part 
of philosophy" and it is neither the mere tool of the meta- 
physician nor does it "consist of bare theories or rules." 

It recognizes falsity and ignorance by virtue of its own 
truth; it does not know sophism or untruth except as some- 
thing foreign to it as "it perceives a clash with its own 
canon of truth."93 The knowledge of other schools of thought 
becomes unimportant because all that is required here is the 
vision of truth whereby the converse is recognized by its 
lack. On the other hand, what it really claims knowledge of, 

- « « above all /is/ the operation of the Soul, and by 

virtue of this knowing, it knows, too, what is affirmed 
and what is denied, whether the denial is of what was 
asserted or of something else, and whether propositions 
agree or differ; all that is submitted to it, it attacks 


with the directness of sense perception and it leaves 
petty precisions of process to what other science may 


care for such exercises. 

The alliance between philosophy and dialectic is very 
close, as tan be seen in its relation to morality. Philosophy, 
for Plotinus, uses dialectic, for by it philosophy comes to 
contemplation, "though it [dialectic7 originates of itself 


the moral state or rather the discipline from which the moral 


92Tbid., I. 3. 5e Reference here is to Plato's 
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state develops."9> Virtue turns reason upon particular 
experience as well as acts, but the virtue peculiarly induced 
by the dialectic is, for Plotinus, " a certain super~reasoning 
much closer to the Universal."?6 ‘the reasoning in dialectic 
is centered upon morality by its concern with the moment, in 
its focus upon the propitious occasion for acts, and in its 
desire to fulfill the highest ideal in the moment. Plotinus 


continues: 


-_- - for it /the reasoning in dialectic/ deals with 
[Such abstract ideas as/ correspondence and sequence, the 
choice of time for action and inaction, the adoption of 
this course, the rejection of that other: Wisdom and 
Dialectic have the task of presenting all things as 
Universals and Sete of matter for treatment by the 
Understanding.’ 


Yet the question could still be asked Plotinus, whether a 
Master of dialectic could achieve this proficiency without 


the lower virtues? He answers, 


It would not happen: the lower will spring either 
before or together with the higher. And it is likely 
that everyone normally possesses the natural virtues 
from wħich, when Wisdom steps in, the perfected virtue 
develops. After the natural virtues, then, Wisdom, and 
so the perfecting of the moral nature. Once the natural 
virtues exist, both orders, the natural and the higher 
ripen side by side to their final excellence? or as the 
one advances it carries forward the other towards 


perfection. 


He ends his third tractate with the very acute, and one could 


almost say, poignant observation of whether it is natural 
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virtue or the virtue through wisdom: 


. « » to both orders of virtue the essential matter 
is from what principles we derive them.9% 


The absence of any actual example of Plotinus’! dialec- 
tic is a serious lack, though on the other side he does give 
a detailed analysis of contemplation. However, since there 
are many features in common with Plato, it will not be 
examined in any detail. The lack of examples of the actual 
dialectical encounter precludes any definitive statement as 
to the question of the role of the midwife, or to catharsis 
and the movement of the dialectic. The reference he does 
give in his section on the dialectic suggests numerous infer- 
ences to the Platonic dialectic, but since there are no 
explicit references, any such eclectic speculation must be 
curtailed. The issue he does insist upon is the distinction 
between the disputer and the dialectician, the close tie of 


dialectic and contemplation, and the goal of dialectic being 


the ultimate good. 


TII. RECAPITULATION AND EXTENSION 


The style of the dialogue used by Plato and his choice 


of this literary form as the vehicle to demonstrate the dia- 


lectic, is no chance choice, If the end of dialectic were 


99Tbid. 
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merely to demonstrate the inconsistencies and contradictions 
in an opponent's thesis, then the form of the dialogue would 
have been ill~chosen since a concise and not an expository 
style would be indicated. It would have the brevity and eco- 
nomical model of the lawyer's brief. Digression and tangents 
would be censored and no point, however seemingly trivial, 
would be overlooked as a possible source of contradictions. 
The unfoldment of a personality behind the argument would 
also be superfluous and redundant to the merely logical pur- 
suit of the disputer. The individual would necessarily be 
anonymous and the thesis would gain importance far beyond the 
originator or expositor. The desired result would be to 
quickly achieve the conclusion. Devices such as analogies, 
appeals to myth and examples would be sifted away as super- 
fluous, prior to any critical examination. The object would 
be consistency and logical presentability; consequences from 
the conclusions would be secondary to the exhibition of eco- 
nomical analysis and rapid reductio ad absurdum techniques. 
Further, the disputer would prefer not to deal directly with 
an opponent, but rather deal with the thesis in isolation. 
Clearly, the object of the disputer is the argument, rot the 
individual's goals or the reasons for maintaining the argu- 
ment. It is sufficient for the disputer to be capable of 
destroying an argument and anything else would be deemed an 


unnecessary indulgence. The sole goal of the disputer is to 
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maintain his own status, whether it is a formal identifica- 
tion with a thesis or system, or a claim to disputation 
itself; his art is incapable of bringing to birth the con- 
cepts of another; incapable of rendering explicit the 
implicit assumptions of another, and incapable of directing 
the student's thought to philosophical ideals. This is not 
meant to minimize the achievements of the lorical disputer 
nor is the term disputation meant to be derogatory--merely 
accurate--and it is important for any understanding of 
Platonic dialectics. 

The dialectician, differing from the disputer, is not 
satisfied with mere verbal consistency, because his purpose 
is to give a rational account of his statements and to make 


others give an account of theirs. In the elaboration of views, 


inconsistencies and contradictions may become apparent and at 
that point dialectic enters. The systematic elaboration of 
such inaccuracies, placed alongside of each other, provides 
an opportunity for the asserter to see the contents of his 


reason. It is often asserted by Plato that this analysis of 


the contents of the understanding will have a good effect 


upon the participators, 100 but this is no easy task. On the 


surface, it would appear to be merely a discussion, as 
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between friends, but, though it must be carried on in such an 
atmosphere, its discipline and directness challenges friend- 
ship itself. The Lacedaemonian rule, "strip or depart," is 
the spirit in which these discussions are carried out,l01 To 
remain is the acceptance of an invitation to become a participa- 
tor and, as such, to risk injury of the ego and its defenses. 

The disputer is invariably a defender of a tradition 
or a system in which he has some vested interest; hence the 
rule that the dialectician and the disputer are often antag- 
onists. The culture that can tolerate the dialectician is, 
unfortunately, rare, and even when it does, it is often for 
only a brief period of time. Once the thinker is let loose 
to speculate freely, he considers nothing sacred or profane 
and nothing a restraint to his inquiring mind. The State and 
its foundations are challenged; and frequently, rather than 
allow the discussion to continue, a bit of hemlock is offered. 
In the Sophist and the Statesman of Plato's dialogues, 
the dialectic performs another valuable function. Socrates 
acknowledges this other goal in his reference to himself as a 
"Gadfly" who attempts to awaken the slumbering beast that is 
Athens./92 In the delineation of the personality and motiva- 


tions of both the Sophist and Statesman, the recognizable 
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features of the Tyrant and Dogmatist assert themselves. The 
Tyrant is always in need of a mask, as the Sophist needs his 
smile, in order to continue to manipulate either the society 
or the individual members. Hence the awareness of character 
and motivations enables one to recognize the difference 
between the Tyrant and the Statesman, the Sophist and the 
Philosopher. Yet the continued existence of both (the Tyrant 
and the Sophist) depends upon the ignorance of their respec- 
tive subjects; once the awareness of their real natures is 
manifest, they change their roles to the Despot or Dogmatist, 
or they are forced to abdicate their illegitimate claim to 
authority. Therefore, the second function or role of dialec- 
tic is a social function. Hence dialectic has an effect upon 
society beyond the individual student of Philosophy in its 
demand to reflect upon customs, laws, institutions, and 
States. The object is to bring about a more rational order into 
society. Because of this, dialectic can seldom function except 
in a free society. 

The dialogues are marked by the presence of leisure, 
which is necessary for the discovery of what reason can know 


(and it matters little if few or many words are used). This 


central notion, so difficult to modern ears, is that a con- 


cept is not an entity easily defined, nor is it a matter of 
some rapid consultation with a dictionary oF encyclopedia. 


i P of 
Rather than this, it is a private thing with many clusters 
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meaning connecting it with insights, notions, and, sometimes, 
dimly felt beliefs. The object of leisure is to afford a 
free atmosphere to investigate and demonstrate the concept 
and to supply evidence in the form of reasons and analogies 
so that the concept arrived at through dialectic is not 
meant to be merely an arbitrary construction, but the fruit 
of intense thought, careful observations and reflections 
upon life. The concept that can be readily defined is in 
all probability a learned response with all the flatness of 
someone else's truth. Someone else's truth is a lie if not 
integrated within one's own understanding and seen to be 


defensible, not by some hypothetical person, but by the 
Unless this is done, it is just another 
It 


upholder of reason. 


idea living in constant jeopardy of the first criticism. 
is no more than a contradictory piece of potential difficulty. 
To act upon ideas that have not become one's own is to live 
another man's thaughts, another's ideals, and a betrayal of 


oneself. That is, if one can go so far as to assume a 


betrayed self when the self betrayed is another's thoughts 
misunderstood. Another's truth may in fact be the absolute 
They are transformed 


A 


truth, but it is not transferable. 
and recreated by the understanding into a new thing. 
new thought understood is a vast achievement. Certainly 


Plato would be the first to admit that truth is beyond 
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words, 103 but it is because of this that he can say this and 
not in spite of it, The idea of truth being beyond reason 
does in no way mitigate the truth that it can also be grasped 
through reason. This is quite similar to the doctrine of "no- 
mind" in Chinese Buddhism. It assumes that there is a devel- 
oped mind or, stated more ironically, it presupposes a mind 
to go through. 

The catharsis brought about by the dialectic is 
nothing else than emptying the mind of incompatible notions 
and raising the mind to see the more embracing unity under 
one concept. As noted in the Symposium, the beauty that is 
seen in the final vision is beyond relations, eternal and 
absolute. This same beauty, the beauty that "has hold not of 
an image, but of a reality, "104 is, nevertheless, previous to 
that vision seen in institutions, laws, sciences, and in the 
ordering of states and families, as well as that "which is 
called temperance and justice."1905 The vision is the culmin- 
ation of having realized the concept of beauty permeating all 
spheres of life that finally vindicates the entire ideational 
construction by an insight into something that is beyond all 


the particulars, being its source and life. 
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Certainly one can "learn" this in the manner of cram- 
ming for an exam that will be forgotten in the following morn- 
ing. But ideas cannot be learned by rote; if they are not 
transformed. by the understanding, they will exist as misunder- 
stood notions. The confusion of such a mind is the sickness 
of the soul. The doctor prescribes one remedy to regain a 
clear mind--to empty it of all ideas that cannot live harmon- 
jously with itself. This cannot be done in solitary exile, 
but only with the aid of other critical minds sensitive to 
the difficulties of the task and capable of gently correcting 
notions and guiding the thinking through all of its conse- 
quences. The consequences of the thought, the implications 
and the extensions, are the raw materials out of which the 
notion becomes known. The rationale for the belief and the 
source of its birth must be brought to light carefully and 
then placed in a discussion with the care equalling the task. 
By bringing these to birth, by making them explicit in the 


answering of questions, one is forced to turn one's attention 


upon oneself, obliged to examine the nature of one's beliefs 


and the supposed evidence for their claims to legitimacy. 


This is rendering them objective and transforming them to the 
conscious and deliberative. The idea that can be defended 
without this process of extension is only a minor achievement 
and insignificant victory. To empty the mind in the attempt 


r emanding 
to render its content significant 15 a lengthy task d 
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leisure and tranquillity of surroundings. Thus dialectic is 
a task difficult to engage in and even more so to pursue to 
its end, Again, a midwife, a person who himself is not com- 
mitted to any view, is as necessary as the very understanding 
presupposed before indulging in the activity. The ideas them- 
selves are best if they are chosen from higher, more complex 
concepts (ideals, as they are called today), rich enough to 
justify the activity and sufficient in value to have meaning. 
They should be of the nature of one's basic commitments; 
one's fundamental premises of life, reflecting not merely 
ideas unconnected with the reasoner, but also those to which 
he feels an attachment; the things that politicians are fond 
of praising, but denying in practice--these are the materials, 
the ideas which start the dialectical process. The dialec- 
tical stage-setting of value concepts, sufficient leisure, a 
midwife, and a student in labour, are transformed into a drama 
within the drama of ideas. The concept is developed, anal- 
ogies chosen for amplification, excursions into tangents and 
digressions are tolerated all in the expectation that reason 
may be capable of finally presenting its product. In this 


stage, the questions are intended to develop the general con- 


cept; contradictions and ambiguities, when discovered, are 
removed for the further purification of the idea. Once having 
achieved this stage, the critical aspect of the dialectic 


begins. This stage is what Plato calls the examination "to 
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determine if the birth /of the idea7 is a true and noble 
birth."l06 the asserter must now reply to criticisms and 
counter arguments. If he can still hold to the idea, answer- 
ing all objections satisfactorily, then he can claim the 
idea, and his understanding is enriched. 

The dramatic aspect of the encounter is reflected in 
the participators' reaction to this process, for they become 
the players in the dialectical drama. Some are eager to enter 
into it and find they cannot sustain after the "first fall" 
and are quick to depart. Then, too, such as Ademantas and 
Polymarchus, stay only to hear themselves deliver an oration, 
seldom desiring to remain long enough to listen to the criti- 
cal examination of their theses. Or, from the other side, in 
the critical role {as with Simmias and Cebes), they carry 
their argument through to the end, all the while offering 
Yet they are unable to accept the 


objections and rebuttals. 


conclusion.197 Their inability to further challenge brings 


them to silence, but they still confess that they still can- 


not accept or believe the conclusions. This is the case of a 


participator who can follow the logic of the dialogue and 


agree to its cogency and yet feel he must refuse the conclusion 


without being able to offer any additional contradictory 


p 
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evidence or criticism. He has, as it were, reached the limit 
of his own understanding. This is not to suggest that there 
are levels of truth, only levels of understanding of the 
participators in the dialectical encounter. To pursue this 
further would require a very careful analysis of the person's 
beliefs to find just what is so repugnant that its disclosure 
or admission would mean the cancellation of another more fun- 
damental belief. It would be an attempt to locate the notion 
which precludes the admission of the tested concept, and, 
without the removal of the hidden notion, all else would prove 
fruitless since it is a bar to further understanding. The 
idea of removing a concept that has precluded further devel- 
opment simultaneously assumes the value of other concepts. 
The idea reduced to an absurdity does have a curative effect 
and so, too, does the newly acquired idea. 

Part of the dialectic is an upward movement revealing 
the value of ideas and another segment is what might be 
called a downward movement--demonstrating the relative status 
of the idea. A new understanding of the concept of Justice 
may gather many diverse notions under one general concept, 
allowing the holder the freedom to see consecuences in rela- 
tions that he might never have envisioned with his previous 


understanding. The larger the area, the less distinct the 
concept; the broader the horizon of the thought, the less it 


can be distinct and differentiated; and when it is finally 
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seen to necessitate the Good, so, too, the less it has a 
definite, precise referent., However, along tuis route tke 
student must first arrive at definite concepts in order to 
proceed further in the dialectic. This stage should not be 
minimized because the foundation of the dialectic presupposes 
a developed mind before it can profitably enrole in the nega- 
tive quest. The arrival of a new concept is the result of 
seeing a new arrangement between a set of facts or ideas. 
Its arrival is often accompanied by a sudden feeling of 
elation. It is the exercise of the intuitive faculty. Ina 


recent publication of the Harvard Cognition Project, it is 


stated, 


The attainment of a concept has about it something of 
a quantal character. It is as if the mystery of a con- 
ceptual distinction were able to mask the preconceptual 
memory af the things now distinguished. Moreover, the 
transition experience between "not having it" seems to 
be without experiental content. From the point of view 
of the imagery and sensory stuff the act of grasping a 
conceptual distinction is, if not unanschaulich or impal- 
pable, to use the language of the Wurzburg investigators, 
at least unverbalizable. It is, if you will, an enig- 
matic process and often a sudden process. The psy- 
chologist's "aha experience? singles out this suddenness 
as does the literary man's "shock of recognition." Some- 
thing happens quickly and one thinks one has a Sae 
thing. Concept attainment seems almost an intrinsica y 
unanalyzable process from an experiential point gi view- 
tNow I understand the distinction, before there was 
nothing, and in between was only a moment of illumina- 
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Quite naturally this must be correlated with the insicht 


experienced when on the wrong end of a reductio ad absurdum 
argument, for at the moment the concept is found to be unnec- 
essary, it comes as a sudden shock--a shock of embarrassed 
recognition. The two parts of the dialectic--the midwifery 
and the examination--correspond to these two processes. ‘The 
student proceeds in the entire process, hoping in the end to 
have bettered as a result. 

Dialectic is a movement of the understandinr towards 
the Good. It is first tested and tempered objectively by the 
disciplined discussion. The twin methods, the concept attain- 
ment and the reduction of concepts, are the initial stages of 
this dialectic. However, it soon outstrips this early stare 
in the search for unity, number, and infinity, and reaches 
out to the essential reality. There, after much persever~ 
ance, by the aid of pure intelligence the very nature of 
Goodness itself is grasped. This dialectic fuses into con- 
templation. The object of the contemplation has been purified 

f any image or outward appearance and carefully examined to 
justify the ownership. The object of contemplation, if one 
can legitimately term it as "object," is not another's con- 


; i tic i hat 
cept, for the essential feature here in the dialectic is tha 
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identical thing with the Soul of the novice so that he finds 
it really his own."l0O9 If he fails in this task, "he will 
know neither Goodness itself nor any good thing."110 The 
object is actually beyond being and is considered as even 
beyond truth and knowledge. This object, the Good, is con- 
templated and culminates in Wisdom. 

When it arrives at this stage of contemplation, it 
leaves the coil of premises, conclusions, and logic, finding 
these now superfluous. Plotinus considers dialectic to be 
the precious part of philosaphy having nothing to do with 
theories and rules. These became superfluous because once 
having arrived at Unity the student contemplates. But con- 
templation is not a separate activity from the dialectic, 
since it is the outward movement of the quest for Unity. The 
inner and the outer dialectic are different. Plotinus expres- 
ses it well in his term "a certain super-reasoning"}11 marks 
the inner dialectic. The particular virtue induced by dia- 
lectic is its affinity with the Universal. Its similarity 
has been stressed previously in its similar structure, but 


its affinity is much closer in that the vehicle is the 


intuitive activity in both cases. 
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Dialectic is marked by its abhorrence of a merely 
speculative understanding, for it is in effect a method 
demanding the intuition of its object. In both the concept- 
attainment and reduction, the entire procedure is undertaken 
to awaken insight and bring about that illuminating experience 
known as intuition. Even in the formal discipline such as 
found in Plato's Republic, the object is in the perception of 
unity. The intuition is experienced when what appeared as 
separate and unrelated elements are seen in a new order or 
unity. Hence, Plato's remark that perceiving relations is 


the natural gift of dialectic. 
The shift of emphasis from the outer to the inner dia- 


lectic is only distinguished by its vocal aspect. True, it 


soon outstrips even this distinction, but not the process of 


seeking Unity among the dualities. Again, the dialectic is a 


process in which immediate awareness as an intuitive experi- 


ence is the feature of the recognition. In essence it isa 


demand for discrimination, a discrimination sharp and concen- 


trated enough to transform the understanding--hence, con- 


sciousness itself. 


A criticism of Plato would be that although he provides 


: ; ; i ation 
ample evidence of dialectic as distinct fron mere disputation, 


À ive--is not 
as does Plotinus, the inner aspect--the contemplative--1 
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as clearly drawn. In fact, he only outlines it and leaves 


i e other 
tenuous tie to the outer movement. Plotinus, on th 
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hand, makes this connection more rigorous, without, however, 


any improvement upon the dialectic as a contemplative act. 


CHAPTER II 
THE DECLINE OF PHILOSOPHY AND DIALECTIC 
I. FOREWORD 


At this point, it should be appropriate to return to 
Plato's rule for the operation of the dialectic and apply it 
to this thesis itself. He says, 

I think that you should go a step further, and con- 

Sider not only the consequences which flow from a given 
hypothesis, but also the consequences which flow from 
denying the hypothesis; and that will be still better 
training for you. 

And later he adds, 

In a word, when you suppose anything to be or not to 
be, or to be in any way affected, you must look at the 
consequences in relation to the thing itself and to any 
other thing you choose,--to each of them singly, or more 
than one, and to all; and so of other things, you must 
look at them in relation to themselves and anything else 
you suppose either to be or not to be, if you would train 
yourself perfectly and see the real truth,“ 

Thus, to Plato, the argument in favor of the dialectic 
would only be one part of a real dialectic. The other aspect 
must be to develop the idea of what would be the conditions 
if dialectic were rejected. It would include drawing out the 
framework to see if the denial is justified or if it is 
itself fraught with errors, contradictions, and ambiguous 
assertions. Following its development, we would be meeting 


lJowett, op. cit., "Parmenides," 136a. “Ibid., 136c. 
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the Socratic rule and would also throw a bit of light on the 
curious problem of why the flower of Athens withered without 
ever seeding. 

However, to comply with the Platonic request in all 
its aspects (for tracing the consequences from the rejection) 
would be a too lengthy task to be adequately treated within 


this more limited study. 

There are two possibilities--either the consequences 
from the denial could be stated dogmatically, or illustrated 
with the aid of an actual case of a repudiation of Philosophy 
and Dialectic. On the other hand, it should be investigated 
to determine if the alleged repudiation is in fact groundless 
either because of the typical "straw-man argument" or through 


lack of critical reflection. If the dialectic has actually 


been validly shown to be in error, then its present disap- 


pearance should be welcomed. Therefore, the requirement is 


to find those thinkers who have claimed a victory over 


Philosophy and examine their arguments. 


As large as even this reduced task is, it has been 


somewhat lightened since there is material available as a 


result of Christianity's denial of Philosophy as an end in 


itself. Hence, with apologies to Plato, it will suffice for 


our purposes to restrict the denial to an examination of the 


reasons and arguments for Augustine's claim that Christian 


Philosophy has superseded pagan philosophy and therefore 
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eliminated the need of dialectic, Even if the arguments are 
found invalid, it will accomplish a measure of service by 
revealing the thought processes, rationalization, and commit- 
ments implicit in a denial of philosophy. To illustrate the 
consequences of a rejection of philosophy and the restrictions 
imposed upon reason is a study of dopmatism. The word dog- 
matism is often used as a derogatory term, but in this work 
it is understood as a result of belief exceeding the cogni- 
tive grounds for belief.’ The selection of Augustine pro- 
vides an example of a rejection of philosophy as an end in 
itself and also illustrates the mechanism of dogmatism. 

It is often remarked that religion and philosophy, 
faith and reason, are bitter opposed concepts and if the side 
of religion were to lose ground there would be a corresponding 
development. of reason and a decline of dogmatism. Granted 
that there is a certain measure of truth in this assertion, it 
is actually one-sided. The retreat from reason--dogmatism-- 
can take a modern form that has no direct theological connection 
and yet may have just as much emotional commitment and exceed 
the cognitive grounds of belief as much as that of any religious 
appeal. The modern denial or rejection of philosophy will be 
examined and demonstrated to be a continuation of the process 


of seeking "certainties, indubitable truths, and clear and 


28st ephen C. Pepper, World Eypotheses: A Stud In , 
Evidence (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University o California 


Press, 1948), p. 105. 
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distinct ideas." This modern rejection of philosophy is the 
pursuit of History. Therefore the second part of this Chapter 
will be review of the claims of History and will demonstrate 
that the same processes involved in the rejection of reason 
or philosophy by religion contain the same elements as those 
by the modern exponents of History. 

Therefore the use of reason in a philosophy as a 
dialectic has been outlined in the First Chapter and in this 
Second Chapter the rejection is examined and the consequences 
traced in order to better understand and. judge the merits of 
both claims. 

The salient features of this analysis will be assumed 
for further sections of this paper, and therefore will greatly 
reduce the need of repeating certain key arguments, The con- 
clusions are equally binding wherever similar arguments are 
maintained and therefore it is taken in a more archetypal 
referent and not meant to be exclusively an attack or criticism 
of Christianity as such. 

Naturally, the truths of religion may not present phil- 
osophical vroblems for the believer and it would not be 


denied that insofar as devotion is the central element in 


religion, philosophy is unnecessary. It is only when reli- 


gion enters into the field of philosophy that these state- 


ments are pertinent. It may be that J. H. Newman is cor- 


rect in his view that "those higher Truths have been 


revealed to us for devotion and, for devotion, the mystery 
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presents no difficulty."3 
II. AUCUSTINE 


It has often been asserted that Fhilosoohy was born on 
Grecian soil some twenty-five hundred years ago in the City 
of Athens, but whether this can be contested or not is of 
small importance. What does matter is that from her many 
progeny sprang Plato who was bold enough to introduce into 
philosophy the highest ideal and goal of Ultimate Wisdom. 
Whatever success he did achieve can be seen by the heritage 


he left future ages. They fell heir to a persistent problem 


that was to remain a continual source of difficulty for some 


It was in fact an Achilles' heel. The problem or 
‘Yas Christ 


time. 
question reasserted itself and took the form: 
necessary if Plato found a way to the Ultimate Good? If 
Christ came with an exclusive truth, what of philosophy?" 
This crystallized into the now familiar proolem of the proper 
roles of reason and faith, but before it took this aspect it 
was known as the classical dichotomy between philosophy and 
relixion. 


It is argued that the Christian message relegates the 


pretensions of rhilosophy--and therefore dialectic--into 


33. Ha Newman (trans.), St. Athanasius (London: Long- 
mans, Creen & Co., 1903), Vol. Il, p. 317. 
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obscurity by the utilization of the new organ--Faith, And in 
the very same way as it resalved the philosopher's thesis, it 
also swept away the tragedian--condenned by being in posses- 
sion of an inadequate and partial view of truth. It is 
obvious that there can be little content or drama for a 
Christian in a Greek Tragedy, or any tragedy, if in the final 
moment of the hero's fate, his moira, he can claim salvation 
by an act of faith. Throurh the act of faith, one exchanges 
the two kingdoms and makes superfluous the one by contrast 
to the other. To the Christian, there is only one myth, 
hence only one drama, cne hero--therefore one prototype. 
Thus, he can conclude that both Classical drama and philasochy 
have been superseded by a new dopma comprehensive enough to 
resolve problems of philosophy and fate, (But rather than 
resolving the problems of Classic philosophers, it absolved 
them.) They ask, what need now for philosophy at all? Ter- 
tullian retorts in a femiliar passage: 


So, then, where is there any likeness: between the Chris- 
tian and the Fhilosopher? between the discipline of Greece 
and of Heaven? the man whose object is fame, and whose 
object is life? between the talker and the doer? between 
the man who builds up and the man who pulls down? between 
the friend and foe of error? between one who corrupts the 
truth, and one who restores and teaches it? between its 


chief and its custodian? 


bTertullian, Avolory, trans. The Rev. S. Thelwall 
(Vol. III of The Ante-Nicine Fathers, ed. Roberts & Donaldson. 
10 vols.; New York: Charles Scribners, 1¢1€), Chap. XLVI, p. 51. 
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This is the fundamental breach from wi:ich the Western world 
has not yet completely extricated itself. It is an admission 
of the gap between a commitment of faith and that of reason. 
It is an acknowledgement that the articles of faith are for- 
ever outside the realm of reason, inaccessidle to reason, and, 
further, affirms an opposition between relicicn and philosorhy. 
It is fundamental to the understandinre that this is in fact 
the case because what developed later in Europe vias an abor- 
tive philosophy having little in common with that of Flato's 
Athens. Tertullian states the doctrine of incarnation and at 
the same time defines an attitude that has become the rreval- 
ent mood, which is at bottom a rejection of the claims of 


reason: 


The Son of God was crucified: I am not ashamed 
because men must needs be ashamed, and the Son of God 
died; It is by all means to be believed, because it is 
absurd. And he was buried; and rose again; the fact is 
certain, because it is impossible.? 


An appeal to an authority is the altar on wnich reason 


is sacrificed. Christ becomes the only avenue to Truth. 


Attention is shifted from the demands of reason to the meaning 


of Jesus! life. The new objective for reason is to represent 


the essence of the scripture and outline the need for salva- 


Tertullian, On the Flesh of Christ, trans. Dr. Holmes 
(Vol. III of The Ante-Nicine Fathers, ed. Roberts & Donaldson. 


10 vols.; New York: Charles Scribners, 1918), Chap. V; Pp. 525. 
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tion and eternal life. It might be argued that these state- 
ments of Tertullian reflect only the early teachings of the 
Church and, as yet, do not contain the full truth, because 
later Augustine wrote, "Can paganism, I ask you, produce any- 
thing ecual to ours, the one true vhilosophy 76 Augustine 
believed that he had in his possession a true philosophy 
superior to the non-Christian. It is not a new religion in 
competition with philosophy, but a new religious philosophy 
that stands above all other philosovhies. If this is so, one 
can expect the shortcomings of Plato and his dialectic to be 
resolved in Augustine. At the same time, however, Augustine 
accepts the role of faith. How then can it be an improvement? 


Essentially what was accepted on faith? Both Athana- 


sius and Ambrose elaborated the conseouences of the Council 


of Nicaea into a creed which took its name. They became the 


orthodox interpretation of John XX 31-2 Peter 1; which in 


turn became the cornerstone of Christian apologetics and the 


6rhe Contra Iulianum (Against Julian) is not listed in 
Farrar and Evans, Enclish Translations from Medieval Sources, 
nor is it listed in the Union Catalogue f the Library o 
Congress, In the translated works of Augustine (both the 
Writings of St. Augustine and the Nicine and Fost-Nicine 
Fathers of the Christian Church), it is listed in the bibli- 
ography but not included among the translated works. There- 
fore, it has been necessary to cite this secondary source, 
Latin text reads, "obsecro te, non sit honestior vhilosophia 
gentium quam nostra Christiana, quae una est vere philosophia. 
IV.l4.72" translated by Charles K. Cochrane, Christianity in 
Classical Culture (New York: Oxford University Fress, 1944), 


Dp. 231-2326 
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article of faith. It is significant that Ambrose'ts statement 


of this dogma also contains a succinct view of the function 


of reason. Augustine shares this view in his statement that 


arguments and differences of view or interpretations on this 
subject, or for that matter any subject of creed, are to be 
resolved by reference to the Scriptures and the writings of 
the Apostles.” Reason, hence, was not a judge nor was she to 


be utilized without restraint, but became passive--accepting 
premises which she should neither discuss nor judge. Ê The 


Nicaean creed, the concept of the Trinity, provides the basis 


for Augustine's thought. 
But the transition from Plato to Augustine is not just 


a movement from one system to another; there is a profound 


gap separating them which is only apparently joined by the 
common terms they shared. Yet, these very terns changed 
their content so radically that any attempt to see them within 
the same referent would miss their essential differences and 
obscure the vastly different goals they set for themselves. 
a new key, which for centuries 


Augustine set a new note, 
The confu- 


remained the basic motif of European vhilosophy. 


sion was compounded by using the same terms in totally differ- 


Tarcus Dods (trans.), St. Augustine: ine City of God 
5 a ° 


(New York: Hafner Publishing Co., lOS 


8ipid., X. 23+ 
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ent contexts with vastly different meanings. Primarily, 
Augustine's quest was for certainty; yet, so too was Plato's. 
The difference, however, lies in what they expected as their 
certitude. The object of Plato's philosophy was the Ultimate 
Good, the mystic vision of Reality, as he himself freely 
acknowledges .? On the other hand, Augustine's quest was 
certainty, based on the acceptance of a principle, a concep- 
tual framework, which would resolve his dilemmas and tensions. 
The highest ideal for Plato was the Socratic dictum, "I know 
that I do not know" and "know thyself," while to Augustine it 
was the acceptance of faith and the belief in the principles 


of the Christian Church. In Europe, the tradition of philoso- 


phy continued the quest for certainty and indubitable truths, 


and abandoned the quest of wisdom. It chose Augustine rather 


than Plato--the certain, not the dialectical. 

To Augustine, knowledge is defined as "certissima 
ratione" but he is cognizant of the fact that not all elements 
are knowable in this sense because it is obvious that man 
accepts a vast field as knowledge based upon authority. He 
believes that the matrix of human relationships would collapse 
if this confidence in authority were undermined: 


If this faith in human affairs is removed who will not 
mark how great will be their disorder and what dreadful 


9Jowett, op. cit., "Phaedo,” 69. 
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confusion will follow?1l0 


and he adds: 
» « e therefore, when we do not believe what we 

cannot see, concord will perish and human society 

itself will not stand firm. 
Yet, on the other hand, it is manifest that the authority 
assumes, or demands faith in order to be operational, The 
restriction of belief on:y to what can be seen is ridiculed 
and, "many examples can be cited which show that absolutely 
nothing would remain intact in human society if we should 
determine to believe only what we can grasp by perception,"12 
In the acceptance of authority, knowledge is possible. 
Therefore, to Augustine, authority must precede reason and it 
must also be incumbent upon him to assume that faith is the 
very condition of understanding. 


Not have knowledge and believe, but “believed and 
known. For we believe in order to know, for if we 
wanted to know first, and then believe, we should not 
be able either tc know or to believe. 3 


10varcus Dods (ed.), The Writings of St. Augustine 
(New York: Cima Publishing Co., 1947), On Faith in Things 
Unseen, trans. Ray J. Deferrari and Mary Francis McDonald, 
Vol. II, Chap. 2, (4), Pe 454 


1ipid., Chap. 3, (L), PP. 455-6. | 


12) ods, op. cit., The Advantage of Believing, trans. 

Luanne Meagher, Vol. II, Chap. 12, (Sey, Do ee | 
l3philip Schaff (ed.), The Nicine and Post Nicine 

Fathers of the Christian Church (New York: Charlies Scribners 

1503), On the Gospel of St. Jobn, Vol. VII, Chap. XXVII, (9), 
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Thus faith need not entail the blind acceptance of a Ter- 
tullian, and the rejection of reason is not thought by 
Augustine to be the prereauisite of faith. Hence, he thereby 
attempted to return reason to the field; but he carefully 
adds, “You ought not be taurht by reason first and only then 
by faith "ik Augustine inherited a tradition that asserts 
two things difficult to reconcile, and he has attempted in a 
masterly way to blend harmoniously these twin aspects. 
First, 


Beware that no one deceive you through philosophy 
and vain deceit, according to the elements of the 


world. 
and, again, the assertion, 


Because that which is known of God is manifest among 
them, for God has manifested it to them. For His invis- 
ible things from the creation of the world are clearly 
seen, being understood by the things which are made, 
also his eternal power and Gadhead. 6 


In Augustinets task of the reconciliation of reason and faith, 
he sees his work as superior to the Philosopher's. That is 
to say, he delineates the role of reason within a Christian 


framework and concomitantly he sees philosophy as the possible 


l4Dods, op. cit., The Advantage of Believing, Chap. IX, 

l5nods, The City of God, op. cit., VIII. 10, quoted 
from Col. ii.8. 

16tpig,, VIII.10, ouoted from Rom. 1,.19-20. 
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arena of deception which only reiterates the suspect status 
which philosophy has to those of strong beliefs, Yet, the 
other quotation, noted above, provides the basis of the con- 
cept of Naturai Theology. To these two approaches, Augustine 
seeks a synthesis by arising to the notion that in Christian 
philosovhy, one can even go beyond the natural philosophers 
by encompassing their works while at the same time demonstrat- 
ing their limitations. He recognizes the three parts of 
natural theology. The natural is secking "the cause of exist- 
ence," the rational as "the ultimate reason for the under- 
standing," and the moral--"the end in reference to which the 
whole life is regulated, "17 In the analysis of the natural 
philosophers, he sees that "it is evident that none come 
nearer to us than the Platonists."l8 In his statement of the 
Natural Theology, incorporating the three aspects, he discovers 
in Plato's works that the love of the Good equals God: 

. . » but the true and highest Good, according to 
Plato, is God, and therefore he would call him a 
philosopher who loves Cod; for philosophy is directed 
to the obtaininr of the blessed life, and he who loves 
God is blessed in the enjoyment of God. 
fence, he adds again that “the philosophy which has cone 
nearest to the Christian faith" is that of "Plato himself."20 


If this is true, then it is important to discern clearly 


- 


l7tpid., VIII. e  18Ibid., VIII. 5» 
I9Ibid., VIII. 8  70Ibid., VIII. 9. 
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their differences with regard to reason since, if it has been 
assumed that in Plato reason can lead one to the Good, what 
need then of faith or Christianity? Augustine, although he 
gives this high estimate of Plato, assigns no epistemological 


rale to reason as dialectic. He says: 


And, as the study of Wisdom consists in action and 
contemplation, so that one part of it may be called 
active, and the other contemplation,--the active part 
having reference to the conduct of life, that is to the 
regulation of morals, and the contemplative part to the 
investigation into the causes of nature and into pure 
truth, =--Socrates is said to have excelled in the active 
part of that study, while Pythagoras save more attention 
to its contemplative part, on which he brought to bear 
all the force of his rreat intellect. To Plato is given 
the praise of having perfected FPhilosovhy by combining 


both parts into one.é-. 
in this statement of the philosophy of Plato, it is hardly a 


fair or accurate summary. It lacks all of the essential 


features and, in fact, Augustine's general statement could 
just as well be attributed to other philosophers as well as 
Plato. The distinguishing feature of Platonic philosovhy is 
the double role of dialectic; the outward. and inner. In 
Augustine's analysis, it appears he did not utilize the 


Republic or the major dialogues., Further, many of his state- 
ments attributed to the Platonists are not only misleading, 
but often can be seen to have no relation to Plato. An 


interesting examole is when Augustine states that the Platon- 


2ltpid., VIII. h» 
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ists knew of the "one true God" but "thought that sacred 
rites were to be performed in honour of many Gods."22 There 
are numerous statements such as these, but it is not the pur- 
pose here to correct or to point out all the errors in Augus- 
tine's thoucht, but only to examine the use of reason by this 
so-called exponent of Neo-Platonism in Christianity. It is 
clear that in his statement of the philosophy of Plato he did 
not see the ethical side,<3 but his analysis suggests that he 
had few original works of Plato at his disposal with which to 
draw an accurate conception of Platonic philosophy. He says 
that the works he did read were translations from the Greek 
into the Latin; 24 hence it is now obvious why his concept of 
Plato and of dialectic was so inaccurate, as only a small part 
of Plato's works were translated into Latin. 

Assuming then that the central doctrine of Platonic 
thought is contained in the twin disciplines of contemplation 
and dialectic, then the issue with Augustine is much simpler. 
What works did he have access to? Were they basic and essen- 
tial for the elaboration of these disciplines? Did he know 
enough Greek to read them in the originals, if they were not 


translated? It is asserted by Augustine that he did not have 


22ibid., VIII. 12. Ibid., VIII. 2, 3, he 


2bndward B. Pusey (trans.), The Confessions of Saint 
Augustine (Collector's edition; New York: Pocket Books, Ince, 


1951), Vil. 9. 
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this facility with the Creek language,<2 hence, the cuestion 
is, what texts then were available to hin For his estimate of 
Platonic thought’ Primarily there was a translation of the 
Timaeus by Chalcidius, which, if really translated by A. D. 
350, was not quoted by authors of his time, nor did Augustine 
quote directly from this work. Then there were references in 
Cicero's works and passages in Seneca's letters, the fifty- 
eighth and sixty-fifth, and only casual references contained 
in Aulus Gellius, Some references were in Maximum'ts collec- 
tion of Facts and Savings, and, of course, the works of 
Appuleius. There were some other references in Macrobius' 
Saturnalia as well as a commentary by him comparing Plato's 


and Cicero's philosophy (which is of doubtful value}, towards 


a delineation of the dialectic. Of the translated works of 


Plato into Latin were the Meno and Phaedo by Aristippus. 
Therefore, it is clear that the central doctrines of Plato 
referred to in this thesis were not translated into Latin and, 
accordingly, Augustine must have drawn his references from 


secondary materials without benefit of original sources or 


translations. He had no direct contact with the Symposiwm, 


Republic, Theaetetus, Sophist, Statesman, and other major 


dialogues. 
A more decisive *udgement can be made without retreat- 


2>Tbid. 
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ing into "historical evidence," for this is at best a merely 
provisional proof. Augustine mentions his contact with 
Platonists and, hence, he might have gotten his knowledge 
through these contacts as a verbal tradition. Even if this 
is assumed, it would follow that eitner they did not teach 
a complete Plato, or he failed to comprehend its ‘erits. 
Whatever the reason--it is manifestly clear that Augustine 
never mentions the Platonic doctrine of purification through 
dialectic, the dialectical catharsis, nor was he cognizant of 
the central concept that the Good is knowable, 26 Further, it 


is evident that he does not distinguish between Plato, Pla- 


tonists, and neo-Platonists. He assumes they all speak from 


the same tradition and that they can be the spokesmen for 


what he considers to be Platonic doctrine. This is the source 


of all the confusion and errors in his estimate of philosorhy. 


His principal source appears to be a neo-Platonist of rather 


dubious merit who authored the "Golden Ass." He quotes him 


nearly exclusively®? and draws nearly all his references from 
"The God of Socrates"--or, as it is sometimes called, "The 


demon of Socrates." Had Augustine the works of Plato, he 


could have seen that this work bears no relation to the 


Socratic Demon which is mentioned in the Apology. Therefore, 


26pods, The City of God, on. cit., X. 29. 


27Ibid., VIII. 13-22. 
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it is an injustice to attribute these references to Platonists 
when all the evidence he had to conclude from was that the 
Christian doctrine opposes Apuleius’ concepts and apparently 
can succeed the Apuleian doctrine. It is unfortunate that 
"The God of Socrates" is no longer extant but, nevertheless, 
Augustine's references and quotations demonstrate the classic 
example of a “straw-man argument” in philosophy. He thought 
he was arguing against Plato and Classic Greek philosophy, 
while all he was objecting to was a writer who was really 
outside the Platonic tradition. 

Augustine's attack upon Apuleius affords him an oppor- 
tunity to establish the heart of Christian doctrine: In support 
of Faith there is a basic claim that Christ is the mediator 
between man and God. Tne necessity of a "Christ" lies in the 
concept that since man is mortal he is also miserable, 28 and 
therefore he is not capable of enjoying true blessedness29 with- 
out the intervention of one who, by the mortality of his body and 
immortal NEE of his spirit, can give divine help in 


cleansing and liberating man.?0 Hence a. man who is also divine 


"remained heavenly even while on earth," providing the prin- 


ciple of the logos incarnated in man,2L The Platonic principle 


of the Logos assumed in Christianity a human form32 "cleanses 


———————— 


28tpid., IX. 15. 29Ibid., IX. 14. ?OIbid., IX. 17. 


3lypid., Xs Zhe 2*Ibid. 
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the soul and flesh of believers"33 from this is born a new 
act--faith--which by the act of belief cleanses and purifies. 
Augustine finds this the answer to his uncertainty, out he is 
seriously puzzled by the Platonists* reluctance to become 
converted to the Christian Faith when they so readily frant 


the concept of the Logos (or nous). Addressing his remark to 


Porphyry, he says: 


You say, indeed, that isnorance, and the numberless 
vices resultins from it, cannot be removed by any 
mysterles, but only by the--patrikes nous-~tnat is, the 
Father's mind or intellect conscious of the athert S 
will. But that Christ is this mind you do not believe.34 


He is firm in his conviction that this concept of Christ as 


the incarnation of the Loros is not just another way to the 


Good, or to God, but is the "only true principle which alone 


purifies and renews human nature."35 If so, what then of the 


Platonists who assert ultimate wisdom is knowable and who at 
the same time do not affirm this unique character to Christ? 


Augustine admits that the true philocozher is a lover of God 


and that wisdom is God, since it is attested by Givine author- 


ity and truth, 36 yet he still holds that Christ is the unique 


and sole avenue to God.37 The issue is, then, whether Aurus- 


tine grants that the purification of the soul, as taught oy 


the Platonists, can regulate the life of man towards that 


33tpia. 24rbid., X. 26 ? Ibid., X. 2h. 


36rpid., VIII. 1. 7 /Ibid., Xe 24. 
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vision of the Good. He says that the Platonist Prophyry does 
not recognize Christ and "understand by this third /person of 
the Trinity/ the soul of nature," adding, "he spoke according 
to his light, or as he thought expedient" and that philosophers 
"do not scruple to offend religious ears, "3€ which of course 
to Augustine is an act of impiety. He thinks it more cred- 
ible and probable that so long as man is mortal, he is miser- 
able and cannot attain wisdom3? and, therefore, blessedness.49 
This is only to say that he can more readily accept that 
Christ was both mortal and divine than the assertion that 
some philosophers can attain to wisdom4! (which to anyone but 
a believer seems more improbable and incredible). Therefore, 


to recapitulate thus far, it can be said that Augustine did 


not know enough of Plato or the Platonists to judge them, and 
that the "one true philosophy" of Christianity is not only 


inferior to that of the philosophers, but also that there is a 


serious question as to its "truth." Further, Augustine's 


judgement of the natural philosophers is inaccurate and based 


on inconclusive evidence. His unfamiliarity with the actual 


works of Plato and, hence, the lack of knowledge of the 


38tpid. 39Ibid., X. 29. 0Ibid., IX. lh, 15. 


4ltpid., X. 29. "e . . in accordance with the opinion 
of Plato you make no doubt that in this life a man cannot by 
any means attain to perfect wisdom."--one can only wonder what 
he would have thought had he really read all of Flato and 
Plotinus. Cf. Cornford, op. cit., Republic IV. 476, "e e o 
that the perfectly real is perfectly knowable." 
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operation of dialectic leaves his conclusions about Flatonisis 
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as weak as his knowledge of Plato's vorksa “ie cnly really 
important ocroodlem left is, how he understood "thore facts of 
which we have said all minds have knowledge concernine there 


selves and which are indubitable.4<a 


»ince a ouest for certainty, for indubitable truth, 
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has become the distinruishinge mark of much thet ts called 


nh oF th: father ar 
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ovhilosoohy in Europe, a careful serut 
this concept would de vrofitable, Primarily, the notion oi 
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ated: conviction and fudrenent. A pronositioson may de 
asserted with conviction but this does not afec the con- 
tent, only the effect of the crovosition. A *rorositinn 


judged to be certain adds nothing to its cornitive con vant; 


it is solely a measure or indication of the enctive feeling 
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relegate it outside the domain of verification. The concept 
of certainty, therefore, involves the concept of the self- 
evident. Naturally, the certain and self-evident are meant 
to preclude analysis of their cognitive justification by any 
other measure than the criteria of certainty and the self- 
evident. This is the common breeding grounds of dopmatism. 
Therefore, whatever degree of belief may be attached to a 
proposition (some "X"), it must always await the impartial 
analysis of its cognitive justification before any cred- 
ibility can be assigned to it. Needless to say, this is 
not asserting that at times, usually for practical or ethical 


action, one must act as if one had all the knowledre suf- 


ficient for practical judgements. Whatever subjective atti- 
tude of belief there may be attached to some "X," it is 
still of dubious merit until it can be determined just what 


evidence there is for the assertion. The main contention is 


that conviction is an attitude that does not actually seek 


justification among cognitive criteria. Doubtless Augustine 


is writing from the perspective of a Christian, a religious 
seeker, and it is common among religious thinkers and dogma- 
tists that they often confuse appeals to belief with cognitive 
justification in its own right. 

Aside from these considerations, there is a more basic 


flaw at work here. Belief provides the very conditions 


8l 
necessary for devoticn--it provides an obtect. “he religious 
vocation tan function to the degree that its object becomes 
ideal and absolute. In its absoluteness, it furnishes an 
appeal to an authority that affords the believer a feeling of 
crotection, thereby taking the responsibility from the indi- 
vidual. The perfect figure becomes the object of its belief 
and devotion. But this is an unholy peace if the mind is at 
all active. If it once berins to doubt, it becomes strangely 
vulnerable. To fuard against this eventuality, it seeks to 
hide the flew by an appeal to certainty and jndubitability. 

In finding this certainty, it rests, feels assured of its 
security, and allows the devotional side free play without 

the distressing element of doubt. Yet, the "x" in which the 
certainty is found does not gain anything on the cognitive 
side by its conviction. It does not remove by some gratuitous 
act the resronsibility to find just what is certain. On the 
other side--even if it is in fact credible, it adds nothing to 
the content of legitimate belief by being asserted as "certain" 
since its claim must still rest upon its cognitive justifica- 
tion. Again, a further elcment of suspicious content is that 
the principle itself is never advanced as a. criterion because 
it would follow that there is nothing to preclude conflicting 
claims to different and mutually contradicting certainties. 
it is usual that the asserter claims the unicue nature 


Hence, 


of this particular "x." This is of course nothing else than 
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an appeal to faith. 

In Augustine's quest for certainty, he sought for an 
indubitable truth which would be impossible to doubt and 
which would presuppose consciousness itself; the quest was 
for certainty itself. He sought for "something that is true" 
and not a vision of that truth. He demanded that reason 
present her own structure for examination; that consciousness 
display her fundamental elements, which, as such, would 
have to be accepted. It is a reouest for infallible knowl- 
edge and certain truths. To secure this, he begins a phe- 
nomenology of the human mind which, he believes, is indubit- 
able simply because it is knowledge by the experiment of him- 
self. Whether this can be actually claimed as "truth-- 
indubitable truth"--is a point to be examined later, but it 
is important to note that the answer or solution to this phe- 
nomenology would be some assertion about the constituent 
elements of the mind, or an interior anatomy. "Reason" then 
looks for its own presuppositions and when they are found, it 
acclaims them as certain knowledge. These in turn become the 
building blocks of his philosophy. For Plato, the only object 
of knowledge is the Good. It is the only thing that is really 
knowable because it is perfectly real. It is not given in a 
class of statements which are pre-supvositions, or for that 


matter in any class of statements. 


First, then, what is it that is indubitable in Augus- 


&3 
tine's philosophy? He replies that: 


The question being the nature of the mind, we must 
dismiss from consideraticn all notions accuired from 
outside through the bodily senses and pay the most 
careful attention to those facts of which we have said 
all minds have knowledge concerninr themselves and which 
are indubitable. iten have expressed doubt as to whether 
the power of life, memory, intelligence, volition, 
thought, knowledge and judgment is a function of air, 
fire, brain, blood or atoms, or of some unknown body over 
and above the four elements, and as to whether it is 
within the power of some concretion or arrangement of our 
flesh itself to perform these overations; and some have 
ventured to assert one theory, some another. But who is 
there to doubt that he is alive, remembers, understands, 
wishes, thinks, knows and judges? Since even if he has 
such doubt, he lives; for if he doubts he thinks. What- 
ever doubts he has, therefore, rerardins other things, 
he ousht not to have doubts remarding all these; for if 
he did not exist, he could not have doubt resarding 


Here then is the argument for clear and distinct ideas, be it 
from Descartes or Augustine, which asserts the criterion of 


obvious self-evidency. Two approaches are vosriole: first, 


one to examine the criteria and, second, by the content. But 


to examine the criteria of indubitability would mean contrast- 
ing this particular statement of certainty with others which 
may either disarree with it or may, indeed, offer an alterna- 
tive. If so, the princinle itself would be abandoned since 
all would be self-evident and, if not, where would their 


self-evident character lie?--unless Augustine would go so far 
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L3. Burnaby (trans.), Later Works of St. Aucustine 
(Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1945), p. & (fron the 


"De Trinity" X.10.14.) 
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as to admit of contradictory self-evident truths. On the 
other hand, if it were asserted and then argued, it would not 
be self-evident since its certainty would depend upon the 
activity of the defense; therefore, its certainty would be 
credible if, and only if, its rational cogency were termed 
valid. But that again would be to abandon the principle by 
turning to common-sense appeals by depending on the logic of 
argumentation. The content of the certainty has this form: bh 


1. All minds have knowledge concerning them- 
selves which is indubitable. 


2. If he doubts, he lives. 


3. If he did not exist, he could not have a 
doubt regarding anything. 


This is the origin of Descartes! dictum, "I think, therefore 
I am" and contains the same error. The activities mentioned, 
including the doubting, do not in themselves require evidence 
of any "doubter" or any "he" apart from the activity of cogi- 
tation. If this is an inference which asserts a "doubter" 
then it cannot be indubitable since it need not be assumed. 
Again, this appeal to indubitability cannot assert the neces- 
sary connection between cogitation and the cogitator any 
more than Descartes could join the extended and the unex- 


tended as his basic elements of consciousness and the world. 


Descartes had to insert the Pineal gland to tie this connection 
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but this only leads to the further inquiry as to what ties 
each with the third, and so on to an infinite regress. 
But Augustine believed it was not an inference and 
also not given through the senses: 
. « - but it apprehends itself with direct and 

immediate awareness . . . as it apprehends that it 

lives, remembers, knows and wishes .4 
Clearly then, it is not understood by him as any inferente 
from cogitation to the "thinker," but direct apprehension. 
The mere fact that an examination is offered to discredit 
this principle of certainty argues that either there is not 
common knowledge of indubitable truths, or the objector is 
perverting his own intelligence, or it must be made clear by 
some other technioue that it is really certain. Nevertheless, 
the only real argusent is that of "perversion," yet it is 
found that one need not admit that the existence of the 
doubter is anything but an inference; therefore it would have 
to be maintained that a retreat into logical analysis is 
itself a perversion of the inquiry. If so, it demonstrates 
that the positian is outside of loric, its "certainty" rest- 
ing somewhere other than within "all. minds": the first 
assumption noted previously. Therefore, it is contradictory. 
The elements that are certain, Augustine says, 


It is beyond question that I exist, and that I know 
and love that existence. In these truths there is 
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nothing to fear from the argument of the Academics: What 
if you are mistaken? Since if I am mistaken, I am. One 
who does not exist cannot possibly be mistaken. Thus if 
I am mistaken, this very fact proves that I am. Because, 
therefore, if I am mistaken, I am, how can I be mistaken 
as to my existence, for it is certain that I exist, if I 
am mistaken. Accordingly, since I must exist in order to 
be mistaken, even if I should be mistaken, it is beyond 
doubt that I am not mistaken in this, that I know myself 
as knowing. It follows, then, that I could not be mis- 
taken as to the fact that I know myself as knowing. For, 
as I know myself to exist, so, also, I know this, that I 
know. And to these two, since I love them, I join that 
love as a third element of equal value to those things 


which I know,46 
Here Augustine asserts the substantiality of the conscious- 


ness of the self. His elements are Being, Intelligence, and 


Love and they are self-evident and certain. This triad 


prescribes the character of indubitability by the experience 


common to all men. He further adds that these three are one, 


embracing one life, one mind, and one essence.*! Before pass- 


it is curious that Augustine 


should be engaged in a spurious problem. He says, "Ahat is 


What if you are mis- 


ing on to other considerations, 


there/ to fear from the Academics: 


taken?" The possibility of being mistaken must take some con- 


crete form; a possibility to be such must be explicit since 


even a hypothetical possibility is still explicit. A possi- 


bility of being mistaken, to be a consideration, must have 


some form; a possibility to be such must be explicit since 


LóDods, The City of God, op. cit., XI. 26. 
LTBurnaby, op. cit., p. 86 ("De Trinity," X.11.18). 
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even a hypothetical possibility is still explicit. <A possi- 
bility of being mistaken, to be a consideration, must have 
some form and not a mere possibility of nothing, void of con- 
tent. If on the other hand, it is purely rhetorical, it can 


be answered by a similar play of rhetoric. 
Asserting this triadic form of consciozsness consti- 


tutes prima-facie claim to divinity but, along side of this, 


he is still cognizant of man's misery. This extends his con- 


cept of the need of man's assistance by the mediation of 


Christ for salvation. It also lays claim to the concept of a 


"natural Christian" because the Trinity is mirrored in con- 


sciousness. As a result of this formulation, he can criticize 


the claim of Pelagius that man must initiate the movement to 
the divine. 48 Therefore, to Augustine, God intercedes for man 
in the world to give grace or assistance on the path to divin- 


ity. A God who operates in time and history is the working 


of his divine will for man's salvation. 


Augustine's search for certainty, therefore, involves 


the acceptance of an infallible authority in the saving grace 


of the belief and faith in Christ, and the indubitability of 


propositions he believed self-evident. In his Confessions, 


it is quite apparent that he never discovers that the linita- 


tions of philosophy necessitated an acceptance of the Chris- 


b8 thid., p. 197 ("De Spiritu et Littera," V). 
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tian religion. since he had utilized Flatonic philosophy itself 
in a way that resolved philosophic rroblems that stood in the 
way of his becoming a Christian. He found he could not accept 
the Christian faith because he was torn by the dilemma of the 
Manichaeans--that Good and Evil are universal principles and 
that Evil has a substance no less real than the Soot., He dis- 
covered in the Platonic writings a solution, #° and was able to 
overcome the obstacles to his commitment to Christianity. 
Other men might have pursued Platonic philosophy further, hav- 
ing discovered this much of value, but he was solely using it 
to become a Christian. Further, it is clear that he was 
searching for a Christian conversion, but not through a philo- 
sophic discipvline--if one can assert he knew even this much 
about the Platonic, or philosophic, conversion. Ee utilized 
his rationalistic facilities toresolve his intellectual diffi- 
culties along pagan vhilosophic lines, yet retreated into cer- 


tainty, self-evidence and indubitable truths in the construc- 


tion of his own Christian philosophy. If he could have read 


the Theaetetus of Plato, one wonders how he mizht have 


answered: 


Ti : . . -p 
. . . And when she /the mind or conceiving/ has 
arrived at a decision, either gradually or by a sudden 
impulse and has at last agreed, and does not doubt, 
this is called her opinion. 


LOPusey, op. Cite, VII. 22. 
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Therefore, to Plato, all of tnis surety of thoughts, this 
self-evident doctrine, would be termed opinion. The test to 
Plato is the ability of the understanding to be able to den- 
onstrate its certainty by recourse to the ti:ines that are 
certain-~-viz., the real or the Good. The certain in Plato is 
in the vision of the Good, but this does not have a content 
that carn be structured into dogma. Augustine's purpose was 


to secure a place for reason so she could be fettered and 


kept from doubt. The furthest he could allow reason was in 


borrowing concepts from another philosophy and, at the same 


time, restricting its further movement to a closed system. 


The final test of reason is whether she is capable of cleans- 


inz the mind and purifyinr the intellect for a vision of the 
Good. The existence of a mediator (in Christ) is not to 
extend reason, but for devotional purposes. He admits 


that if one does not make that act of faith in the Christian 


creed, the teachinzs can be reduced to nothing: 


. « « Those who hold it do so as a conseauence of © 
faith; for those who do not hold it by faith, it penon 
a matter either of doubt or of contemptuous disbelief.2- 
Yet, the issue to the philosopher is, is there a need incum- 


bent upon reason to recornize the unique truth of Christian 


dogma? But it is odvious that there is not, since philosophy, 


particularly the Platonic philosophy, contains what to the 


5lpods, The City of God, op. cit., IX. 17. 
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Christian is a basic flaw of impiety: that it can gain wisdom 
without faith in Christ. The security offered by indubita- 
bility silences doubt that might have had as its object the 
very figure of the infallible authority and, this would 
recreate the initial fear that the commitment of faith meant 
to resolve; it is a retreat fro the rational. But far more 
important than these limitations of appeals to certainty and 
their cognitive criteria is the fact that any such acknowl- 
edgenent of "certainty" results in the severe restriction of 
reason to pursue dialectic. Once tne acceptance oi any "cer- 
tainty” is granted, reason can only function in a logical 
capacity from that point of certainty. It follows that reason 
would merely have only one object: the working out of the 
implications from such a point of certainty. The cathartic 
element of purifying the intellect from all opinions would 
necessarily be curtailed and arrested, at least on one point 
--the point of its certainty. To the Christian, the estab- 
lishment of an infallible authority stops his cucst for Truth, 
since by faith one can be saved. He is now free to speculate 
about other matters with the only restriction that he does not 
contradict any of the sacred teachings of the Church. His 
soul saved, he can think-~secure in his belief that further 
philosophic inquiry along those lines is unnecessary. This 
is to say that he keeps his thinking within the confines of 


theological belief and dopma. He might think out new defenses 


for his faith and belief, but not construct alternative 
Systems that could remove the necessity of faith. He has 
saved his soul; the only other realm open to inouiry is 
nature. God is secure; only nature now awaits the mind of 
mane He only lacks a tool to handle nature and when that is 
discovered, he will attempt to capture her, as he did with 


God, within a set of certainties. 


When the Christian turns to nature, to the flow of 


y, 


time, he conceives it differently than those deforc him; he 


must see it as a Christian. The new element is the doctrine 


of the embodied Logos, Christ, who came once and for all tine, 
The concept of this uniqueness is the basis of the belief that 


the creative principle discloses itself rrorressively in time; 


hence, time must be lineal and not cyclical. The arfruments 


for the theory of lineal time are nowhere given; on the con- 


: r i 1 yiey 
trary, Augustine says reason cannot refute the cyclical view 


of time: 
. « « Even though reason could not refute, faith would 
. - * qe 
smile at these argumentations, with which the ic“ heii 
endevour to turn our simple piety from the risht war, tha 


we may walk with them "in a circle."52 


The theory of lineal time is analorous to his knowledre 


of God, but what precludes his deity orderin% a universe con- 
Sly 


tained in itself? This alternative he does not enrage direc 


92Thid,, XII. 17. 


since it could be handled by deduction from his embodied 
Logos. He traces the concept of cyclical time to: 


e » « For what specially leads these men astray to 
prefer their own circles to the strairht path of truth, 
is, that they measure by their own human, chanreable, 
and narrow intellect the divine mind, wirich is absolutely 
unchangeable, infinitely capacious, and, without succes- 
sion of thought, counting all things without numoer,. 


Or, stated in other terms, the concent of Lineal time can be 
smiled at when a Christian commitment is accepted on faith, 
but without this conviction there are no reasons to deny or 
refute it. It is indeed curious that another indication of 
his certainty--of which he cannot doubt--is given in this 
problem of cyclical time. As noted above, he aimits no 
treason can refute" this concept of time. He says: 


. e e Of this, too, I have no doubt, that before the 
first man was created, there never had been a man at 
all, neither this same man himself recurring by I know 
not what cycles, and having made I know not how many 
revolutions, nor any other of similar natures? 


His appeal to certainty is no other than an act of faith in 


Shrist having come once and for all time thet estadlishes a 


He 
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principle which necessitates a new conception of time. 

cannot doubt it because to do so wouid be to doubt the unioue 
¿ s — 

existence of Christ. This is also the foundation of tne 


5 h < k an 
Christian concept of the personality. It shares the same 
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uniqueness of Christ, since it shares the lineal concert 
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time, and we find he asserts this new concept with the same 
dogmatism as the lineal concept of time. 
Time is conceived as having a beginninr and an end; 
what of the end? He says: 
The conversion of the Jews, the rein of the Anti- 
christ, the second coming of Christ, the last judfement, 
separation of the good from the evil, the conflagration 


and renewal of the world. 


- « e All of which we are bound to believe will 
certainly come to pass.? 


This is the readin into nistory Christian values he is 
“bound to believe" since it is the acting out of divine 


vrovidence. "Everything," Augustine writes, "must. be referred 


to divine providence "56 


III. VICO 


The Christian concept of history involves common 
features with its philosophy. 7 Apart from the concept of 
lineal time, it added a new kind of assertion to history-- 
universality. The early historians, Herodotus, Thucydides, 
and Polybius, never made such claims. Theirs were moral, 
ethical, and pragmatic studies, and with Polybius, genealoric. 
The cenception of universal application of the historian's 


skills was a foreign concept to any but the Christian 


55tpid., Xie 3D. Ibid., Ve Ga 19 
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historian, It is with the rise of Christianity that ristori- 
cal methods are interpolated for dormatic teleological and 
vrovidential ordering o? the entire course of time. To the 
Christian, God displays the timeless "pattern" of his being 
in the flow of temvorality. The record of his actions and 


intent are the evidence of his will. The franework is the 


Biblical account imposed unon history. Aurustine'ts City of 
God outlines the six ares in history developed in his Bible 
and the actual history af the providential in the vorld.>& 
However, as the opposition to the Church's metaphysics began 


to be felt, there wes a return to history, interrreting it 


along non-theolorical values. Though it lost this tie to the 


Church, it still remained true to its "certainties"--lineal 


theory of time and the assumetion that certain knowledge can 


Hobbes, 
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actually be found in this activity., Machiavelli, 
Vico, Herder, and Hegel mark the reversion to pragmatic non- 


Christian historical writings. The element that persisted, 


however, was still Christian--the belief that man's existence 
can be viewed in a continuity, giving his life an added force 


which without this gift would leave man alone to face tke 
infinity of time--from the vast beyond to tie ecually mysteri-~ 

c 
ous future. From such origins came the concept of rrorress.25 


5€pods, The City of God, op. cit., Book X/-XVL. 
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By becoming historical, man acouired a dimension arid, one 
should add, without breadth. It moved him fron his remote 
vast and swept hin into the present as the heir of all that 
came before, and insured hin a vromise of the future. In 
this single concept, man found an armor of security in the 
certainty of nistory. It provided somethin far more imvor- 
tant, or insidious, depending uvon the persrective, and that 
was a "goal." History, along lineal concertivon, moves 
towards a goal, and therefore, if this end is known, ore can 
consciously cooperate with it and find justificaticn for his 
actions by such allegiance. 3ut the particular event loses 
its meaninr to the extent that it is measured by such a hyp- 
thetical foal; this is the archetypal form of the idea of 
sacrifice. "History justifies us," is the cry of every 
matist. It is of little consequence whether it is seirg 


ae 


t 
ted by the Revolutionary Marxist or the Christian Inauisc- 


itor, for the sane structure is being employed by doth. Fos- 


sessin” their "truth" via the route of certainty, History 
functions as a vindication of their acts. It does not matter 


if the final appeal is made to a divine authority or to the 


The Macmillan Co., 1932), "Progress is a natural and necessary 
effect of the constitution of the human mind." pa E7- 
"The sound views 
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of intellectual men in different seneretions will 
to add up." 


self-evident truths of the mind, since both anneals are 
retreats from reason into dofmatism, The knowledre rained by 
this procecure secures tne auest of the troubled soul. It 
possesses an infallible method carable of "truth beyond 
question," as Gianbattista Vico writes: 


- » « But in the nir-ht darkness enveloping the 
earliest antiquity, so rertote from ourselves, there 
shines the eternal and never-feiline licht of a truth 
beyond ouestion that tie world of civil socicty has 
certainly been made by men, and that its principles 
are therefore to be found within the modification of 
our own mind, © 


Vico's new science is, of course, history. He argues 
that sirce civil society is made by man, the truths of soci- 
ety can be known by recourse to the historical method along 
the lines of his new science. Ile arrues that it is by the 
examination of the nature of man that certain knowledge can 
be found, since governmnents must conform to the nature of 
those coverned, 62 Tre error cf the chilosophkers, he foes on 


to state, lies in that they "consider man as he should be and 


so can be of service to but very few who wish to live in the 


6lciambattista Vico, The New Science, trens. from the 
third edition (1744) by Thomas Goddaarc serrin and ax Harold 
Fisch (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 194), Book ITI, 
Sec. 331; ef. Book I, Sec. 349. "For this is the first 
indubitable principle above posited that this world of 
nations has certainly been made oy men, and its ruise must 
therefore be found within the modifications of our own human 


mind," 


62Ibid., Sook I, Sec. 246. 
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republic of Plato and not fall back into the dregs of 
tomulus,"™ while it is the lerislators who "consider man as he 
is in order to turn him to food uses in human society. "63 
The historian turns from the vhilosorhic nursuit to the cer- 


tainty of history and finds his repose in such certainties 


7 
for “their wills at least may rest on conscience."°* In con 
trast to philosophy, he poses philolory which "observes the 
authority of human choice, whence comes the consciousness of 


the certain, 765 He adds: 


. « a This axiom by its second part defines as philo- 
logians all the grammarians, historians, critics, who 
have occupied thezselves with the study of the lanruafes 
and deeds of people; both their domestic affairs, such 
as customs and laws, and their external affairs, such as 
wars, peaces, alliances, travels and cori:erce. 


This same axiom shows how the rhilosorkers failed by 
half in not pivine certainty to their reasoninm by apreal. 
to the authority of the philologians ard likevise how the 
latter failed by half in not taking care to give their 
authority the sanction of truth by apreal to the reason- 
ines of the rhilosorhers. If they had both done this 
they would have anticipated us in conceiving ti:is 


Science. ©6 
In finding certainty, any additional inquiry would be 


redundant and unnecessary. If this is so, then the cathartic 


activity of reason in dialectical philosorhy is foredoomed to 


failure. No cathartic or purifying function can be anything 


but an illusive and a mistaken task if reason must halt her 
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restless journey before such indubitable truths. Their 


existence are themselves varamount proof of the absurdity of 


the philosophic auest along dialectical lines. If there is a 


valid intellectual activity to history, if history can in 


fact justify her claims and at the same time illuminate those 


dark corners of ignorance instead of adding to its onacity, 


then it has succeeded to vhilosorhy and can justly lay claim 


to her mantle. Vico's scope riven to history has become the 


European standard of education. There is a historical method 


to all intellectual studies. Vico supplies a foundation and 


a lofty goal to all the culturists; the anthronolorists, 


sociologists, linguists, and cultural analysts; it is withir 


such studies they claim certainties and truth. This is the 
new Science~-History. 


The tacit assumption at work here is the same as that 
which is so prevalent today, which is that a thing is true y 


it can be reduced to something more certain than the object 
of inouiry, i.e., the reduction theory of truth. The assunt- 


tion predicates a sharp cleavage between knowledge and reality 


and hence exhibits a scepticism as to the validity of the 
philosophic quest that posits direct knowledge. History, 


including the philosophy of history, is an example of this 
criterion at work. The object is to find apodictic certainty 


in a conceptual matrix. If knovledre is seen as an existen- 


tial act, not about something, but something in itself, then 


a9 
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it precludes the reduction theory of truth as being anything 
but a convenient fiction. That "something" is Reality and 
that knowledge illumes the knower as reality. khence from 
this perspective, chilosonvhy has nothing to do with history. 
Fhilosorhy does not use history--history is a secondary 
method of communicating ideas to readers who do not come into 
the main stream of works themselves. History, like auto- 
mobiles, must be continually redesigned to fit the fashion of 
the day. Gibbon, Eerder, Lessing, Vico, and Marx are dated 
and need restyling to meet the newer fashions. 

A few cursory remarks, of course, cannot be deemed 
sufficient justification to relegate history into Limbo. 
Hence, an analysis of history is necessary because, ironi- 
cally enough, a history of history yields a roor harvest. 

The documentation of a work, philosophic or not, is a 
procedure which it is assumed gives continuity and background 
to correlate what, vcresumably, would otherwise be too difficult 
or impossible to comprehend. The result has been to return 
thinkers to the certain and sure domair of "facts, hard and 
rude." We have become accustomed to doubt the validity of 


metaphysical thinking, as well as any procedure for the use 


of concepts not rrounded unon sense data. This is a result 


of a rationalism that kas not deen thought throurh to its 


tinction between 


io 


logical conclusion, It is based on Vicots di 
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the certun and the commune, 67 and is a belief that philosorhy 
is in the realm of the abstract and common, and therefore 
lacks appeal in the certain. 

The abstract leads away fror the security of the 
familiar and hence it lacks certainty. A return to history 
is a return to the concrete and comfort of the certain. In 
considering a work, it is as if one is under a strange kind 
of obligation to see it within a historical setting and it is 
this framework that lends it its authenticity.©8 The histori- 
cal setting is sought as if there were an historical a priori 
form of the understanding, and whatever truths that might 
sift down as a residual product must first, accordins to 
these rules, be vouched for by the historical method. The 
insights must, it is argued, fall back uvon that realm of the 
certain, i.e., the culture into which the work has been born 
and from which its intelligibility has its source and strenrth. 
Indeed, a culture that has not developed her quota of histor- 
ians is considered as "unhistorical" and this observation has 


become a criticism. To be unhistorical is to be naive and 


backward. 
The distinction between the certain and the abstract, 


67ipid., Bk. I, Sec. 137 and 1h4-1h5. 


68cr, Vico, The New Science, op. Cit., Book III, 
"Discovery of the True Homer," especially Sec. €€2~E8EE. 
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as well as the validity of such a dichotomy, assumes a philo- 
sophical position, hence, to be judged as other assertions, 
i.€e, its cognizance and consistency. The primary task then 
is still a philosophical analysis. Yet, the historian adds 
universality to his claims. His claim is not just pragmatic, 
but demands the same audience that her sister discipline 
claimed--the same universal application as universal mathe- 
matics. It is not an accident that this form of discipline 
arose at the same time as the growth and development of 
mathematics. The rise of symbolic techniques fave vast 
applications to mathematics, but left the particular, the con- 
tent, bare and alone. History was cast in the role to fill 
this gap. The historical approach is the dominant pedagogical 
tool today. There is a historical method applied to all 
branches of knowledge--this is its additional claim to univer- 


sality. It owes its existence to a sixteenth and seventeenth 


century distinction of rather dubious philosovhical merit. 


At any one time, there are an unending number of inci- 
dents, yet, not all things that happen are historical. No 


one could record all the events in any one day, much less 


cover a period of time that history seeks to embrace. A rule, 


measure, yardstick, Or, if one vrefer, a selection is assumed. 


This principle of selection is a value jucgement. Indeed, it 


might be argued that the historian is not cognizant of con- 


sciously choosing value judgements, but nevertheless, it is 


"y o 
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clear that there is one at work. Sir Keith Hancock, the 
historian's critic of history, states that tke historian can- 
not succeed in refraining from judgement, "they simply succeed 
in concealing from themselves the vrinciples on which their 
judgement is based."©9 Whatever judgement is favored, the 
conclusion follows with mechanical rapidity. The selection 
of facts is determined by the value judgement and the idea 
seen in history is read into history by the selection of 


facts. A historical fact is a product of a fancy, or, if one 


prefer, a phantom. History justifies whatever thesis it 


first presupvosed in its selection of facts, and conversely, 
the facts justify the scale of measurement. The utilization 


of the value judgement separates events into the historical 


and the unhistorical. The unhistorical are conveniently for- 


gotten for they are the precise elements which do not lend 


themselves to the thesis nor the choice of Judgement. The 


historical work then is a speculative pronouncement derived 


from a value judgement not defended on the basis of an explicit 


analysis, but seeking to assert its thesis by an immense 


accumulation of facts which, as if by mere force alone, shouts 


the thesis. It is an appeal, like all dormatic appeals, to 


$ > 2 2 g e 1 
something outside of reasonand logic, to the arena oi the 


"tiiachiavelli in Nodern Dress"-- (An 


695i ith Hancock 
ag i d thod), Journal of History, 


Incuiry into the Historical ke 
(1935), 100. 
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certain, the obvious, and the unouestioned assumptions of the 
readers. Dante's view no less than St. Aurustine's is a 
matrix of symbolic interpretation in which man's fate is read 
both in his soul's course and in history. kHistory is man's 
path written large. This history is lineal. There is no 
return, no cycle. The beginning was creation, the fall, the 
coming, of Christ, thet unique point that changes the succeed- 
ing course of history and is followed by the second cominr, 
that drops the curtain uvon the drama of God's mastery into a 
cast of the saved and the damned. Christian history and 


metaphysics are intertwined. 


The Bible writes metaphysics as though metaphysics 
were history. In other words, in the Bible God is not 
the most abstract and comprehensive universal but the 
Absolute Singular, known not by speculative deduction 
of the attributes from the pure idea of him, but by 
meditation upon his recorded deeds in history. ^ 


Marx utilized this same scheme to lay the foundations of his 


own system and in that sense he still remained true to his 


Judaic heritage. In understanding this time-continuity, he 


came into contact with the lost realm of certainty that was 


once the armor and protection of the laity of Christian 


703. V. Langmead Casserly, fhe Christian in Philos 
(New York: Charles Scridners & Sons, 1651), pe 142. Cf. 
pp. 22 f., "It is 


Brunner, Revelation and Reason, 2D. cite; 2 : 
the Biolical idea of revelation that it 


characteristic bf i ion t i 
cannot be expressed as an abstract idea. The 3idlical idea 

of revelation cannot be separated from the historical facts 

. .. for this very reason an abstract definition of revela- 
tion is impossible." 
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Dreams and ideals in a dead man's head are hardly the acces- 
sible property of investigators. But one thing is "certain" 
and that is the institutions that were left behind, for one 
can infer much from these tangible remains. They were certain 
that the thought of the past ate must be embodied. The new 
thought can be seen mirrored in the institutions much like 
geological deposits read by the geologist. These are the facts 
that are unarguable. From these firm facts one can build a 
structure by virtue of which all else can be seen as radiating 
lines from a locus of points. If a problem is raised, the 
task is to revert the vrocess and see it within the lizht of 


the age's institutions and traditions molded in the firm 


stuff of objective certainty. This is the field of the histor- 


ian. Examining institutions and their effect upon man 


includes the work of the anthropologist, sociologist, and 


culturalist. The test of this, the historian's hyvothesis, 


would be quite simple if there were in fact a positive cor- 
relation between the progress of man and his institutions. 
Assuming this correlation, social man or historical man is con~ 
sidered as a function of the tradition and institutions within 


his culture. He is not just influenced by them but is molded 


and conditioned by them. They become in fact the collective 


wisdom of the race and culture. Reflecting the ways in which 


man has resolved his problems, they, rather than man, become 


the objects of knowledge. Conditioned by society, his 
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thoughts are a function of this process ang it follows that 
a lesser role must be relegated to him rather than to society 
or the state. Both Locke and Mill sousht an alternative in 
their concepts of natural law and natural rizht when con- 
fronted with this obvious conclusion. They sought to protect 
the individual and preserve the right of a constant criticism 
of institutions without man suffering from the absolute state. 
Not being able to predicate where such criticism or insights 
might have their source, none, they thought, should be 
excluded by any arbitrary rule. This latter tradition 
advances the concept of natural man affectinm institutions 


and not they he. The origin of this concert owes itself toa 


reluctance to advance dogmatism in the face of their admitted 


thesis of only probable knowledse. On she other hand, if man 


as a historical being was to espouse other theories, he would 


seem to oppose the wisdom and history of the race. Hence, it 


is not an accident that the deduction from such theories 


necessitates the state to be untouchable and man a servant and 


an obedient one at that. The moral aspect of this thesis 


needs little exposition. Yet, the alternative in natural man 


places a value on thought and moral conduct precisely because 


it may affect society by changing and redirecting it. So 


again universal status was now given to natural law and 
z a P cman 
natural right in order to insure the purifying nature of rca 


son as criticism. This conflict between natural man and 
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social man, or man's obligation to himself as his ideals and 
those impased upon him by society as duties, only point toa 
basic antinomy. Regardless, the issue is no longer obscure. 
Both concepts view man in relation to society and his effect 
upon ite The initial concept is therefore the same. They are 
twins each assertine the same thing, but utilizing different 
perspectives in applying the consequences, The society in 
both is the ideal whether the change is made by man or by the 
institutions. Philosophy, on the contrary, starts with a dif- 
ferent approach, It starts with man and ends with him. If 
in the course of philosophy unfolding, the society is altered, 
so be it, but this is outside of its immediate concern./1 The 
chilosopher acts and if others seek to mirror his actions, then 
undoubtediy society is changed, but it is not incumbent either 
upon society or the philosopher that it must do so. There is 
no collective categorical imperative in the offerinr. Society 
might indeed reject the philosopher, as it so often has, but 
it still matters not. The institutions of society may indeed 
change in the light of the impact of philosophy, but again it 
should be stressed that this does not reflect any oriority 


for man as a social or natural man. It is in the strictest, 


sense indifferent to fictions held by society. In the indif- 


ference lies the wisdom. Philosophy starts with the change 


Tlcornford, op. Cit., IX, 592a- 


in the particular man which results from the discirline of 
philosophy not for the state, society, or institutions, Dut 
for himself. This does not rrecluiie that it influences soci- 
ety, for if the members of society becore philosorhers then 
society as a whole Changes. The outward ci:anre of man by 
virtue of a change in his institutions does not insure any 
philosophic change. It may leave man as ke is, no different 
than before except for a change of plumbin“. Likewise, 
changing institutions by criticism and recirection without 
the individual undergoing a basic non-conditioned change is a 
change of dress which mifht be attractive but leaves man 


naked underneath. 
Perhaps it mirht be inouired, why this analysis, this 
effort to lay bare and repudiate the methodolory of the 


historian? Grantinre that philosophy and history can be seen 


as antagonistic intellectual rursuits, what vurrose would this 


advence if the thesis is at once accepted’ Or, extencin™ the 


arcument further, even mrcnting the assumrticn of its irrecon- 


cilable character, what follows that justifies the critique’ 


Primarily, what is accessible to reason rast be treated 


by reason solely within the realm of reason. ‘The author, his 


time, his influences, and kis rsvcholegical character are of 


no importance. The work or the idea is tke only concern ana 


it matters little if ne, the author, did or did not write or 


utter the tome. From evidence to existence is illesitimate. 
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If the concept is obscure, contradictory, and illorical, so 
the conclusion follows, 

It might be argued that this philosophical analysis is 
one thing, but the historian's concepts are the tools, 
resvectable tools, and hence must fashion his work. The 
other side answers that historians are also critics of them- 
selves and were it not that criticism plays a lesser role in 
this culture than dreams, there would be little to say for it 
and it would have been dispelled lon? azo. 

The concept of Western Civilization moving in an 
ordered straight line carryins with it all the wealth of the 
ages and depositing it along the shores of the present is the 
main and most basic concept of the historian. It takes the 
name of the "Western Continuity" ani asserts the indigenous 
character of western society--nothing of value cane from the 
outside, all that is of worth can be seen to have been 
derived from the Ancient Hellenics, the Romans, the Dark Apes, 
the Renaissance, to the Modern Ages. If there was, on the 
other hand, evidence to support the contention that the con- 


cept of Western Continuity is a myth and that there in fact 
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between Greece, Rome and Hurope, it would be recornized as a 
myth. It is interesting to see the conclusions of the 
scholars at this point, i.e., the masters of history examin- 
ing the concept of Western Continuity. Charles Homer Haskins, 
looking back on time, attempts to fix the origins of the 
"Modern Age" and he advances the belief that the source can 
be traced. to the Sicilian Court of Frederick II where the 
3yzantine and Islamic influences were strongly felt.@3 Turn- 
ing to Burckhart, he sees the rise of the discovery of man in 
the Renaissance and asserts this is "really" where the founda- 
tions of Western Civilization has its roots. But the histor- 
ical techniques and scholarship of 3urckhart have been care- 
fully reviewed and subjected to careful scrutiny by Jan 
luizinga and in this careful analysis, he demonstrates the very 
poor scholarship and biases of Burekhart.?4 One can readily 
understand why he chose to argue that the modern age has its 
roots in the Renaissance since he is a Catholic historian who 
naturally feels it incumbent ucon himself to mirror a theo~ 


logical belief in history. Again, one need not sinsle out 


Huizinga, for Dr. Coulton does a similar analysis on Cardinal 


73charles Homer Haskins, Studies in the history of 
Mediaeval Science (Vol. XXVII of Harvard University Kistorical 
Studies. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1624), Pe 586 

T4jan Huizinga, The Waning of the Middle Ages (New 
York: Doubleday, 1954). 
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Newnan's "Gothic lian," the transmitter of the Greek-Roman and 
Christian heritage, and finds the same scholarship and biases 
in Newman as in Burckhart.75 The example of Oskar Halecki 
should be noted since he demonstrates the untenable distinc- 
tion involved in fixing the limits of Western Civilization 
showing that this prejudiced judgement shows itself in the 
elasticity of their very boundaries as they shift from the 
Rhine, Elbe, Oder, Vistula, and the Pyrenees. 76 Or, the 
course of reading may turn to Barraclourh who finds himself 
in a quandary in his inability to define what he means by the 
familiar concept of Western Civilization.77 Hence what is 
asserted as without merit by a brief philosophical view is 
seen by historians themselves as questionable. Thus, among 
historians, there is little accord or arreement, even among, 


the masters, since their conclusions dance as the premises 


spits. 


Even if one were to retain and define adequately the 


distinctions necessary for history, the problem would remain, 


7 George Cordon Coulton, Europe's Apprenticeship 
(London and New York: Thomas Kelson and Sons, LShO), Ps Tea 
"Cardinal Newman's vision of the i:ediaeval iionk as a classical 
scholar is largely imasinary." 


76Oskar Halecki, The Limits and Division of European 
History (New York and London: Sheed & Ward, Ltd., 1950), Pe CE. 
world 
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i.e., how to choose among conflictins authorities. Consicer 
he Ty ; ; 5 PE ‘ 
thet if history could be predictive, a true ristory, a traric 
flaw would versist, because oy being predictive, it. must rre- 
suprose no new factor. There would be a neea for a history 
of the history's effect upon history, and sc on to the 
infinite regress from whicn Aristotle fled. 
Returnirg now, it can be seen that for chilosorhy, the 


assunpotions of history must first be proved true vrior to 


their envloyment: universal apolicaticn. It mirht be better 


to sutsest reading history for its dramatic import, for 


entertainment, or as a device to order salient facts for 


other purposes. This voint of view is also excressed by 


Ferdinand Schevill when he says that History belonrs to the 


world of Art: 


. « « History still in the main, is what it has been 
since Herodotus invented the form. The major changes 
are (a) the recent advances of subject ratter and (b) 
the recent severity of scholarly method. Thies hes micled 
many to call it a science. You may, if you will, all 
its method scientific, but the finished product belonss 
to the world of art. 8 


78rerdinand Schevill, Six Eistorians (Chicaro: 
University of Chicago, 1956), notes on Historiograchy, Fe 201. 


MISAPPELLATION AND CONFUSION OF DIALECTIC 
I. FOREWORD 


Kant, Hegel, and Jung use the term dialectic, but it 
seems that the only thing they share in common is their 


disagreement as to the scope and end of dialectic. The 


term "dialectic™ now includes so many different meanings 
that the examination of these authors should be undertaken 
to determine what, if any, usage is consistent with the 
original Platonic. 
This does not imply or suggest that the private 


vocabulary of philosophers should be abandoned; merely that 


the new terms to cover new processes or concepts should not 


be presented in terms otherwise well defined. 
The conclusion to this section can readily be seen 


CEAPTER III 
but since these philosophers have | 


from what has preceded, 


employed a similar term--dialectic--the exercise skall be 


attempted. The examination will not advance the concept of 


dialectic, but it is justified as an example of how the 


hange since 


concept of Dialectic has undergone a radical c 


its original formulation. 


Il. KANT 
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were, With few excertions, all Christians 
merely set in motion systems of thoufht in orre: iti r v3 


certain tenets of the Churcl.'s teachings. aut at the cane 


time, they were always careful not to arresr to be evolving 


an alternative and comvetine metaphysics with a viniientine 
epistemological side. Ratl.er, they resaines Seiont buns rerte- 


inz their salvation within Christian eimbols. They 


the very same epistemclosy ang structurr as tal fr Norranitocr 


for they retreated into certaint:, indubitable truths, and 


appeals to faith. Their souls were saved ani they gaa he the 


conquest of nature. The corncuest of nature wis NOt, 
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was thought as separate and distinet fro: the eucst af ris 
edge. Salvation through faith assured the soul an excare 
from the inferno. Thus, knowledge was sourht for alan other 
lines, They had only one other rorld--ti.e naturn- irlde- 
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science and mathematics. There men sourht the new knowledge 
under the model of self-evident and certain mathematics. 

As with Descartes, their systems of tnourht were 
meant to indicate that the new science could be a source of 
knowledge and yet, at the same time, need not denand a mecha- 
nistic concept of nature, i.e., theirs was actually an apolo- 
getics for their intellectual life and, in its appeal to self- 
evident truths, a defense arainst disturbing theolorical 
beliefs. True, Hobbes failed ta do this; yet, he didn't 
offer an alternative to Christian salvation. His work was 
primarily critical. Of course these thinkers were well 


enough aware of the “enlirhtening" force of the Christian 


Inquisition not to step too far. Descartes himself withheld 


the publishing of his work for three years because of the 
Galileo affair.! In order to secure a philosophical foundation 
for the new science, Descartes hypothesized two metaphysical 


entities--the extended and unextended--but this brought with 


it numerous problems. The rationalists and empiricists chose 


the unextended and extended respectively and accused each 


other of foolishness. Hume criticized both for not being 


aware that certainty cannot be had concerning either ideas, 


facts, or logic. He, like others of the empirical school, 


had drifted into scepticism and even denied the possibility 


of inductive inference. Hence some European chilosopkers, 


extending the issue, thouzht they could even get by without 
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lrene Descartes, Discourse on ethod, trans. =a LOENEN 
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the hypothesis of God. Concurrently with this, the growth of 
science was increasing in spite of these philosophical con- 
versations and it appeared that a completely deterministic 
universe could soon be demonstrated. God, Free Will, and 
Immortality could be viewed as unnecessary concepts. Kant 
sought to reintroduce these concepts, define their scope, and 
also to re-establish the thesis that one could still bea 
Christian, a scientist, and a philosopher, simultaneously. 

He did not construct a system of thought towards a God; he 
offered no alternative to Christian metaphysics; rather, he 
intended to perform two services: One, to deny the claims of 
"speculative" reason to transcendent insight; and two, to 
restore the ethical force of practical reason. "I have there- 
fore found it necessary to deny knowledge, in order to make 
room for faith." But speculative reason stood as an obstacle 
to the employment of practical reason; in fact, it extended a 


thesis discounting its value. Therefore, Kant attacks the 


claim of speculative reason and attempts to reintroduce the 


regulative side of reason--morality. However, the point at 


issue here is not to recapitulate the rise of Kantian philos- 


ophy, nor chart the general rise of European philosophy. The 


point is that Kant claims to employ dialectic and therefore 


lNorman K. Smith (trans.), Immanuel Kant's Critique of 
Pure Reason (New York: The Humanities Press, 1950), Preface to 


Second Edition, Bxxx, (p. 29). 
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the question is simply: (1) define its nature and scope of 
activity, and (2) examine Kant's contribution to the role of 
dialectic. Primarily, his work is not a dialogue; it offers 
no dialectical technique, no personal envolverent, no "risk" 
in any Jungian sense: it is a monologue. Its subject is 
reason itself. The attempt is to deal with it in its univer~ 
sal character--the conclusions binding on all mankind. He 


says of dialectic: 


In former times dialectic was studied with rreat 
diligence. This art presented false principles in the 
semblance of truth, and sought, in accordance with these, 
to maintain things in semblance. Amongst the Greeks the 
dialecticians were advocates and rhetoricians who could 
lead the populace wherever they chose, because the popu- 
lace lets itself be deluded with semblance. Dialectic 
was therefore at that time the art of semblance. In 
logic, also, it was for a lone time treated under the 
name of the art of disputation, and during that period 
all logic and philosophy was the cultivation by certain 
chatterboxes of the art of semblance. But nothing can 
be more unworthy of a philosopher than the cultivation 
of such an art. Dialectic in this form, therefore, must 
be altogether suppressed, and instead of it there must be 
introduced into logic a critical examination of this 


semblance. 


We should then have two parts of logic: the analytic, 
and the 


which will treat of the formal criteria of truth, ur 
dialectic, which will contain the marks and rules by which 
we can know that something does not arree with the formal 
criteria of truth, although it seems to agree with them. 
Dialectic in this form would have its use as a cathartic 
of the understanding. 

Aside from Kant's ignorance of the theory and history of dia- 


Iectic, it is clear that he has employed a special use for 


aa 

2Norman K. Smith, A Commentary on Kant's Critique of 
Pure Reason (New York: Humanities Press, 1950), po. 173-7hs 
quoted from Einleitung, by Kant. 
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this term. Kant says that in regard to knowledre of form, as 
opposed to its content, the criterion of truth must be round 
in logic because there the universal and necessary rules of 
the understanding are found. Hence, "Whatever contradicts 
these rules is false. For the understanding would thereby be 
made to contradict its own general rules of thourht, and so 
contradict itself."3 This is the General Loric--the prin- 
ciples of all logical criticism--and is therefore entitled 
the analytic. If the logical form is valid, the content can 


be examined to determine its validity: 


Je must first independently of loric, obtain reliable 
information; only then are we in a position to enauire, 
in accordance with logical laws, into the use of this 
information and its connection in a coherent whole, or 
rather to test it by these laws. There is however, 
something so tempting in the possession of an art so 
specious, through which we give to all our knowledge, 
however, uninstructed we may be in regard to its content, 
the form of understanding, that general logic which is 


merely a canon of judgment, has been employed as if it 
on of at least 


were an organon for the actual producti 
the semblance of objective assertions, and has thus been 
misapplied. General logic, when thus treated as an 
organon, is called dialectic. 
In the employment of reason, certain concepts may be used 
which have their origin in and through tke empirical or pkenom- 
enal world and no difficulties are encountered until they are 


utilized beyond this specific domain. If these concepts--what 


PE E 
3Smith (trans.), Immanuel Kant's Criticue of Pure 


- 9S). 


Reason, op. Cit., B84, AGO, (P 
Libid., A61, B85, (p. Sg) . 
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he calls the categories of the understanding--are employed to 
characterize reality, then they have recourse to terms which 
are binding only in tke phenomenal world and hence they are 
misapplied. If the categories of the understanding are never- 
theless used to apply to reaiity itself, to what he calls the 
nounenal world, then it is invalid--not lorically, however, 
since they may indeed accord with the formal rules of logic. 
This misapplication of the categories of the understanding to 
reality itself, the nownenal world, is simoly an error of 
judgement, since the terms are valid only phenomenally. To 
demonstrate this spurious character, a criticism is applied, a 
techniaue of eliciting their error; hence, this is the function 


of the transcendental dialectic. The arguments in which these 


categories of the understanding are misused have all the formal 
aspects of a valid argument, but they are nevertheless illu- 
sions. The function of his dialectic is to make explicit this 


illusionary character. Therefore the important controversy 


between Platonic and Kantian dialectic at this point is whether 
the ultimate is capable of being reached, or, in Kantian terms, 
if the transcendental dialectic is able to resolve and dissi- 
pate the illusion so that the real, the noumenal, can be seen. 
In Plato, the dialectic is a discipline leading to the Cood; 


while in Kant, the dialectic can merely denonstrate that the 


` ; > hak. 
categories of the understanding are valid only phenomenally 
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and therefore must be confined to experience.” It does not 
by that very insight, however, in any way remove its force-- 
the illusion remains. The dialectic, in Kant's presentation, 
is restricted to detecting the illusion of transcendental 
judgements. It exposes them; it does not destroy it: 

. « « That the illusion should, like logical illusion, 
actually disappear and cease to be an illusion, is some- 
thing which transcendental dialectic can never be ina 
position to achieve. For here we have to do with a 


natural and inevitable illusion, which rests on. 
subjective principles, and foists them upon us as 


objective. 


It is one thing to say that reason, or the transcendental 
dialectic, is incapable of overcoming the transcendental 
illusion, and completely another thing to assert that it is 
therefore forever outside the grasp of man. It is obvious 
that man reasoning, thinking thoughts, will not by that very 
activity experience a state of not thinking thoughts. Or, 
again, the habitual modes of conceiving the world will not 
lose their function by thinking new thoughts. To know the 
world as it is, the noumenal, the thing in itself, presupposes 
that man knowing and experiencing must first remove the veils 
and projective devices that permit reality to become assim- 
ilated, finite, and thereby understandable to reason. The 


2The term "experience" is used strictly in the Kantian 


reference. 


6gmith (trans.), Immanuel Kant's Critique of Pure 
Reason, op. cit., A298, B355, (p. 300). 
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real issue to philosophy is whether reason functioning as a 
cathartic tool can remove its own impediments to that vision 
of reality. To acknowledge that reality is beyond reason, 
supra-rational, is possible either by a dormatic statement 
or by a discovery through reason realizing its own limita- 
tions by the intuition, or nous, going beyond reason itself. 
With Kant, it is a dogmatic assertion, hence it may still 
work towards skepticism and anti-rationalism. Kant, of 
course, escapes the skepticism because the lack of certain 
rational proof provides the grounds for the committment of 


faith; but if one is not a Christian, it may conceivably 


advance the cause of skepticism. 


The illusion does have a vast popular appeal. Kant 


acknowledges that it furthers speculation and has practical, 
or ethical, ramifications.’ This human disposition to specu- 


late beyond the legitimate employment of empirical categories 


is a natural tendency. On the other hand, this tendency can- 


P not be rationally defended, The Christian accepts his thesis 


on faith and appeals to reason, but no matter how comforting 


it may be, it can carry no cognitive weight. Stated in 


familiar terms: one's conviction of the truth of a thesis 


TIbid., A466, B&GL-AL76, B504, (pp. 424-426). 
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does not add any cognitive evidence to the assertion. There- 
fore, Kant's employment of dialectic is nerative, It is a 
logic of illusion.® This illusion is not, however, a merely 
logical illusion, for when attention is brourht to bear upon 


it (the logical illusion) and the formal fallacy is demon- 


strated, the illusion completely disappears.’ The illusion 


to which dialectic adtiresses itself is, on the contrary, a 


transcendental illusion which 


e « e does not cease even after it has been detected 
and its invalidity clearly revealed by transcendental 
criticism (e.f. the illusion in the pronosition: the 
world must have a beginning in time). The cause of this 
is that there are fundanental rules and maxims for the 
employment of our reason, and that these have all the 
appearance of being objective princicles, 


Therefore, the dialectic in Kant has a negative or regulative 


employment. He says: 


The transcendental dialectic will therefore content 
itself with exposing the illusion of transcendent judre- 
ments, and at. the same time taking precautions that we 
be not deceived by it. That the illusion should, like 
Logical illusion, actually disappear and cease to be an 
illusion, is something which transcendental dialectic 
can never be in a position to achieve. For here we have 
to do with a natural and inevitable illusion, which rests 
on subjective principles, and foists trem unvon us as 
objective; whereas logical dialectic in its exposure of 
deceptive inference has to do merely with an error in the 
following out of principles, or with an illusion artifi- 
cially created in imitation of such inferences. There 


Erpid., A293, B359, (p. 297). 
Ibid., A296, B353, (p. 299 
1Otmid., A297, B354, (pe 299). 
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exists, then a natural and unavoidable dialectic of pure 
reason--not one in which a bunrler mi-ht entanrle hinself 
through lack of knowledre, or one which some sovhist has 
artificially invented to confuse thinkine people, but one 
inseparable from human reason, anc which, even after its 
deceptiveness has been exposed, will not cease to play 
tricks with reason and continually entrap it into momen- 
tary aberrations over an! arain callinr for correction. 

The specific application of the dialectic reaches its culmin- 
ation in the antinomies of pure reason, for it is there that 
Kant refers to them as “the dialectic play of cosmolorical 
ideas." That there are only four basic antinomies is obvious 
since there are only four series of synthetic presuppositions 


that a priori limit the empirical synthesis: 


Thesis Antithesis 
The world has a beginning The world has no bepinning, 
in time, and is also limited and no limits in space; it 


as regards space.l2 is infinite as regards both 
time and space. 

Every composite substance in No composite thins in the 

the world is made u» of simple world is made up of simple 

parts, and nothin=s anywhere parts, and there nowhere 

exists save the sinple or what exists in the world any- 

is composed of the simple.13 thing simple. 


There is no freedom; 
everything in the world 
takes place solely in 
accordance with laws of 
natures 


Causality in accordance with 
laws of nature is not the only 
causality from which the appear- 
ances of the world car one and 
all be derived. To explain 
these appearances it is neces- 
sary to assume that there is 
also another causality, that 

of freedom. 


llIbid., A298, B355, (p-300). l2Ibid., A426, 3454, (p.396). 


13tpid., AL3 ba B462, (p.402) . lhIpid., Abul, 3472, (p.439) s 
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Thesis Antithesis 
There belongs to the world An absolutely necessary 
either as its part or as its being nowhere exists in 
cause, a being that is abso- tne world, nor does it 
lutely necessary.15 exist outside tre world 


as its cause,1!% 


Tre four antinomies are the central issues in “hilos- 
ophy. They are central because they are ti.e concern of a 
predominantly Christian era that has woven a. fabric of 
thought from assumptions derived from theolovical beliefs. 
To admit they are the central issues of philosovhy is but to 
acknowledge the importance of this set of theolo-ical bclicfs, 
but, to the Platonist, these ouestions are vart of the class 
of "likely stories," whereas the real philosophical questions 
and problems have a different emphasis--the dialectical 
treatment of concepts moving towards the removal of ifnorance. 

Kant presents these conflictine systems vi.icr are 


mutually exclusive theses, and attempts to demonstrate the 


Pot ; ar 
antinomical character of reason. He does not errare in an} 


; e i+ 
midwifery; rather, he holds up to reason a statenent oi 15s 


5 oe h 
owm conflict. Kant has claimed that he kas denonstrated the 


i i £ reason 
logical character of each of these four antinomies 0i r€ , 


: "s ck i: li 

both the thesis and antithesis, and that he has texen 1 
Ias i i inevitavle 
responsibility to thereby show the certainty or GEG sie 
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15tbid., A452, BhEO, (p. 415). 
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antinomy of reason.t© Be that as it may, there are certain 
reservations, since many of the arguments are poorly construc- 
ted.l6a Nevertheless, the issue is whether this accomplishes 
his end, and if this is dialectic. Let it be assumed that 
these two arguments, the rationalist's and the empiricist’'s 
cosmological theses, can be held by some hypothetical person; 
where then is the dialectic? The Kantian framework presents 
these positions formally in parallel columns; both are assumed 
to be formally logical; and Kant argues the incompatibility of 
these propositions rests entirely upon the mistake of extending 
what is valid merely as regards appearance to things in them- 
selves, and confusing both in one concept.17 The resolution 
of the antinomical character of these theses is quite simple. 


Kant proves they are false because they are founded upon a 


contradictory concept. It should first be remembered that 


he demonstrates that both space and time are applicable 

only to appearances since they have their origins in the forms 
of sensibility, i.e., objects experienced always are known or 
given within space and time and hence they can be considered 


as the very forms through which, or by which, one conceives 


the very experience of objects. Or stated in another way, 


lóTbid., A421, B449, (po. 393-94). 


l6aTbid., pp. 483-499. 


l7Ivbid., ALG, B514, (p. 437); A490, B518, (pp. 438-39); 
A525, BAO7, (P. 443); A506, B53 k, (pe 448). 
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these concepts (space and time) are presupposed in experience 
before it can be experienced, but experience does not presup- 
pose only the form of the receptivity, hence they are always 
prior to the act of experience. Or, as Kant says, they are a 
priori. Space and time therefore are nothing in themselves, 
but only modes of representation. Yet, these arzuments--both 
the thesis and antithesis--assume just such an independent 
character for space and time, and they assume that space and 
time are independent of their representations; but, if they 
are only given through them, why then defend the divorce? 
Assuming they are not self-subsisting apart from their repre- 


sentation, it is contradictory to assume they are so for cos- 


mological considerations, i.e., the mative or intent of an 


argument hardly can be considered sufficient to change the 


character of the origin of concepts as well as regulate for 


their respective employment. At this point, it is not even 


important whether this is in fact true. The issue remains: 


How does this dialectically demonstrate their untenability? 
True, they are both mutually exclusive propositions and they 


both extend the categories of the understanding beyond their 


legitimate employment, but this is only true if the general 


criticism of reason as outlined by Kant is valid. The attempt 


here (in Kant) is to judge them both guilty and therefore 


invalid aside from their practical, speculative, and popular 
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appeal. The solution presupposes the individual accepting 
such a stalematel® as conclusive evidence of their dubious 
character and of concurring that this is in fact an exten- 
sion of categories beyond their legislated scope. Hence, 
his conclusion rests upon a higher criticism, not upon a 
dialectic. The arguments have not been shown to be invalid 
by any reductio, merely upon their mutual cancelling weight 
before reason. The object lesson that Kant wishes to draw 
is that suspicion should be aroused as to the proper use 
of reason, or concepts, in such arguments. However, the 
dialectical encounter need not employ such a form. It would 
question the asserter, either the rationalist or the empiri- 
cist, and draw from him the premises for asserting this 
cosmological argument, determine the reasons for its accept- 
ance, and then judge that--not the thesis--for upon the one 
the other rests. The dialectician would approach Kant's 
dictum of destroying knowledge in order to make room for 


faith and would examine this in itself. Certainly Kant's 


main claim to fame is not in his anticipation of certain 


positivistic theories, but in the practical employment of 


l8tbid., A502, B530, (P. 446). "It is impossible to 
decide between them," and cf. A475, B503 (p. 430), presumably 
a person can be in a "state of continuous vacillation"” 


between the arguments e 
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reason in order to make room for ethics and faith. The issue 
for the dialectician would be to examine if morality has its 
roots in practical reason; why the concept of will is central 
to his thought, or why, if his inherited theological beliefs 
are shown to be invalid, should they be saved for practical 
considerations? Or, again, why consider morality in the 
light of law or imperatives? What would be abhorrent in 
assuming morality to be a function of man's inward growth? 
Before leaving Kant, there is a more general and important 
point to be examined. Granted that Kant's use of dialectic 
is a private usage and that he does not advance any additional 


factors to this study, still his doctrine as such does invite 


another issue of general importance. It raises the ouestion 


of content. Is it to be assumed that Gialectic can learn 


nothing therefore from Kant? However, since he might have 


employed another term than dialectic, the issue can be 


extended to the question: Of what value are the non-dialec~ 


tical philosophies fron the dialectician's viewpoint’ This 


ouestion is certainly a central issue and seeds examination. 


Primarily, dialectic as a philosophy begins with the 
individual who is "pregnant," hence it is an individual 


process. Whatever the formal grounds for asserting a posi- 


tion, the dialectician would profit from the general knowl- 


edge that he may have of some formal vhilosophical issue or 


problem, but that does not justify the use of any nigher 
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critical employment of reason on universal grounds., That it 
has this added factor is certainly interesting, but this is 
only to say that it can be attacked from more than one point 
of view. Returning the auestion to Plato, we can immediately 
see a basis for a parallel. Theaetetus assumes kriowledge is 
perception and is quite content to pursue the argument 
strictly along this line, but Socrates adds to this theory 
the implications of Theaetetus' position among ontological 
and ethical issues. Socrates shows that his (Theaetetus') 
notion of knowledge is in fact Protagoras' doctrine of Man 
as the measure of all things, and that this assumes that the 
nature of reality is in a state of flux: or Heraclitus’ 


thesis. So, too, the Kantian should be aole to demonstrate 


that the asserter of any position, of either the thesis or 


the antithesis, involves a conception of man, relixion, 


philosophy and ethics or morality. Both asserters, the 


Kantian and Theaetetus, would suffer more from the ensuing, 


catharsis. On the Platonic analogy, the issue was resolved 


ouite early in the dialogue, but not the conseouences of the 


assumption. Hence the dialectician could effect more far- 
reaching results by the knowledge of these formal nositions. 


It could and does act as a matrix from which to draw the con- 


sequences. However, to demonstrate that the idea itself is 


at fault by use of a higher criticism without an examination 


of the reasons of the asserter or of his presupdosivtionsy 
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indicates skepticism towards the role of philosophy as a 
whole. Therefore, from the considerations of dialectic, the 
issue is always the individual and his encounter durinr the 
midwifery. One can of course raise the question: What then 
would be the final philosophical solution of the major philo- 
sophical problems? Or, in other terms, what is the formal 
content of the dialectical philosophy? It is this ouestion 
that still needs examination, but which must be put off until 


further examinations are made. 


III. HEGEL 


Hegel reintroduces Anaxagoras' Nous and gives a wide 


scope to philosophy. He says: 


The objects of philosophy, it is true, are upon the 
whole the same as those of religion. In both the object 
is truth, in that supreme sense in which God and God 


only is the truth.1 
He also employs dialectic and the problem will be to 


determine the usage and to see if it can advance the concept 


of philosophy as dialectic. 


Primarily, Hegel was the recipient of Kant's concept 
of dialectic and to it he added further elements that in no 
way made for a qualitative advantage. Hegel was not content 


19vi11iam Wallace (trans.), Logic of Hegel (London: 
Oxford University Press, TO3L}9 De de 
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with the antinomical character of reason he inherited from 
Kant, he added a third term which was intended to blend 
their mutually exclusive natures into a new thing--the syn- 
thesis. He took the name Kant originally gave to this and 
continued what was with Kant a misappellation. He claimed 
for this the name of dialectic. The essential thing in 
his dialectic is that the apparent opposition between the 
thesis and the antithesis are reconciled in this higher 
union; they are harmoniously joined by this broader concept 
of a synthesis. 

Hegel's dialectic is subsumed under logic and is part 
of a triad of the Abstract, Dialectical, and Speculative. 


Each of these three corresponds to the understanding, negative 


reason, and positive reason. It is not as parts, however, that 


Hegel views these, but rather as the "moments?! in every logi- 


cal entity, that is, of every notion and truth whatever."20 


The abstract side, or thought as understanding, is character- 
ized by the distinct, and limits the abstract and treats it 


tas having a subsistence and being of its own."4l It is this 


20tpid., par. 79, p. 143. 
2ltpid., par. 60, a), pe 143- 
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capacity that is well known in the sciences as the svirit of 
classifying: it "is not satisfied with cloudy and indefinite 
impressions, but grasps the objects in tneir fixed charac- 
ter."22 In this activity, understanding must not, however, 
fo too far, as Hegel says, because it is not an ultimate, 
"but on the contrary finite, and so constituted that when 
carried to extremes it veers round to its opposite."*3 Hence 
out of the abuse of the understanding it sets up its own 
opposite; therefore, it becomes negative reason or dialectic. 
If this opposite negative factor is presented, then it is a 
"rere negation, "24 and is dialectical skepticism when its 
application is applied to philasophical theories. Its true 
employment does not function in this restricted manner for 
Hegel; rather, it has far grander srounds since it "is the 
very nature and essence of everything predicated by more 
uncerstanding--the law of things and of the finite as a 
whole."@5 Dialectic then is a factor of nature herself, for 


here the 


. . . indwelling tendency outwards by which the one- 
sideness and limitation of the predicates of the under- 
standing is seen in its true light, and shown to be the 


“2 Tbide, var. 89, pe 145. 
23Tbid., par. 80, p. 146. 
2htpbid., par. Èl, b) (Tt), Oe Lite 
2>Tpid., par. l, b) (2), pe 147. 
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negation of them,26 
Hegel's dialectic is not just logic since there is no real 
difference in his writings between lozic and metarhysics. 
Hence the dialectic is cavable of portraying the movement of 
life: 

Wherever there is movement, wherever there is life, i 
wherever anything is carried into effect in the actual j 
world, there Dialectic is at work. It is elso the soul 
of all knowledge which is truly scientific.é 

The understanding may not concur with these findinss and may 
be reluctant to admit the action ot the dialectic, but Herel 
insists the recognition does not rest within the unierstand-~ 
ing because the dialectic rives expression to a law which is 
"felt in all other frades of consciousness, and in feneral 
experience."28 Everything finite changes, is forced "to turn iF 
‘ 
suddenly into its opposite"*9 and, 
e. . in saying so, we have a vision of Dialectic 


as the universal and irresistible power before which 
nothing can stay, however secure and stable it may 


deem itself.3 
Hegel finds traces of the presence of dialectic in the natural 
world--in the motion of the heavenly bodies--in that motion 
itself allows for the nossibility of bcins in another location. 


He finds it in law and morality, in volitics, end in the etai- 


26Ibid. 27Ibid., rar. l, b) (2), (I), pe lke. 
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28inia., par. Ël; bd) (2) (I), pe 150. “7Ibid. 
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cal life and, of course, in history.?1 Each realm in which 
it operates resolves itself by its movement into its own 
opnosite, its own nefative: 

. « « For the negative, which emerges as the result 
of dialectic, is, because a result, at the same time 
the vositive: it contains what it results from, 
absorbed into itself, and made nart of its own nature. 
Thus conceived, however, the dialectical stare has the 
features characterising the third grade of lorsical 


truth, the speculative form, or form of rositive 
reason. 


Understanding makes distinctions ruinous to them- 
selves as it passes into their own opposites and becomes 
negative reason or dialectic. But this, too, emerges as 4 
negative with a positive side because it absorbs into itself 
part of its own nature. Thus, it becomes positive or specu- 
lative. It apprehends the unity of provositions in their 
opvosition--"the affirmative, which is involved in their dis- 


integration and in their transition."33 Speculation or the 


speculative stage of reason or loric means two thins to 


Hegel. He says? 


that what is immediately at hand has to 


be passed and left behind; and secondly; that the subject- 
t though ir the first rlace 


matter of such speculations, tr b 
only subjective, must not reņnain so, but be realised or 
translated into objectivity. 


e y s TISE 


me 


am a a. e oa 


3ltbid., par. €1, b) (2) (T),pp. 150-51. 
22rpid., par. Êl, b) (2) (I), pe 152. 
33Ibid., par. 62, g), D. 152. 

34Tbid., par. €2, f), pe 153- 


It is not a subjective crocess but riser sbove the 
opvosition of subject and object as a concrete, and for Herel 
has an "all embracing nature." This is obvicus’* sie lan- 
ruage of mysticism and a speculative Truth has ‘ust this 
reference for hegel: 

The mystical, as synonymous with the speculative, is 
the concrete unity of those pronrositions, which unier-= 
standing only accepts in their seraretion and errosi- 
tion.35 ai 

However, tunis doctrine is mystical only in one nersr. It 
does not advance a mysticism as such, for here the term has 
only a private meaning; it is mystical only because It «oes 
beyond uncerstanding 26 But by this rule, so tos is kantte 
dialectic when seen throurh Hegel's Logic. Un.erstendinr, 
the abstract activity wicich limits and isolates morior, 
becomes dialectical, or negative, and passes into cit ive 
reason, and it is this procese that Hegel thinks is myiticals 
It goes beyond the understanding. he says: 


P Di Ltn re At 
. But, as we have seen, the abstract tninkir’ o- 


understanding is so far from beins either ultimate or 
i ; = ° a tte 
stable, that it shows a perpetual tercency to work its 
own dissolution and swing round into its opnosite. 
, TETTES naves e 
Reasonableness, on the contrary, just Consists an 
35Ibid,., var. E2, Els; De lýko 
+ = +y eaer 4 al 
3€tpid., ". . . there is a mystery in ee 
only however for the understandings which is saraaa pre pe 
= s + . ` e -T asy na + 
crinciple of abstract identity; whereas pen ay ini on oe 
synonymous with the speculative, is tne concer enn 


iti i anding 7 accents 
tbose propositions which understanding only 4 


sevaration and opposition." 
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embracing within itself these opnosites as unsubstantial 
elements. Thus the reason-world may be ecually styled 
mystical--not however because thourht cannot both reach 


and comprehend it, but merely because it lies beyond the 
compass of understanding. 


Thus it would appear that alli thourht that ic not 
content with the Abstract is mystical. If so, that includes 
the thought of Kerl Marx, which is certainly not without its 
irony. Hence, for Hegel, the laws of loric are in fact the 
law of being. The consequences of his logic are birdinr upon 
reality. The bare particular cannot be knowm by the under- 
standing, because of its abstract nature; so, too, the numan 
being can only be comprehended when he gives up his unicue- 
ness and is regarded as an aspect of the whole, or to the 
State, the larger whole to which he is a member. -tcason, 
then, is the Sovereign of the World and "History presents us 
with a rational process "38 Thus, the drama of History is 
but the other side of the coin of his structure of Logic. 
Nous is the concept of providence? but not as intelligence, 
which would be self-conscious reason, but as Wisdom "endowed 


with infinite power which realizes its aim: the absolute 


rational design of the world."40 This design is the exhibit- 


37Ibid. 
of 


3 Eceorg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel, The Philosorhy of 
History (New York: Dover Fublications, Ince, L¢56), De Se 


39Tbid., pp. 11 and 16. Ibid., p. 16. 
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ing of Spirit, "in the process of workin out the knowledge 
of that which it is votentially."4l The concent cf Spirit 
involves freedom for "it is the freedom of Spirit which con- 
stitutes its essence,"42 Hegel then turns to history, the 
history of the world which is "none other than the rrorress 
of the consciousness of Freedom."43 Hegelian Philosorhy, 
then, works with history, and in fact must comprehend history 
as its proper frounc of activity. He says: 

The insight then to which vhilosorhy is to lead us, 
is, that the real world is as it ousnt to be--that the 
truly good~-the universal divine reason--is not a mere 
abstraction, but a vital principle capable of realizing 
itself. This Good, this Reason, in its most concrete 
form, is God. God governs the world; the actual vorkirs, 
o? his governnent--the carrying out of his clan--is tne 
History of the world. This plan philosophy strives to 


comprehend; for on'y that which has been developed as 
the result of it, possesses bona fide reality. t% 


He says further that: 


Philosophy wishes to discover the substantial purport, 
the real side of the divine idea, and to justify the sọ 
much despised Reality of things; for Reason is the com- 
prehension of the Divine work 45 


The full force of Hegel's work is just that--a justification 


of the ways of God#6--it is, as he himself terms it, A Theo- 


dicaea. Kant sought to "make room for Faith" and Kegel 


sought the same end by his critioue--one chose the negative 


Litpid., Dp. 17-1&. k2Thide, Pe LEs 
\3qpid., p. 19.  ŁbIbid., pe 36. ‘Ibid., p. 36. 
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and the other the positive, but both saw themselves as Chris- 
tians first and philosophers second. Tie objections to this 
system, of course, are the same as those to Kant, hence it 
would be merely a reduvlication to repeat; however, the con- 
cept of the synthesis is a new and additional factor. It 
matters little if the concert of synthesis is avzlied to 
history or logic. The same flaw is exhibited. It is an 
appeal to certainty, made certain by the construction of the 
system itself. It is a recuest to think in these terns and, 
presumably, to profit by the change. The assumption tnat the 
Speculative follows from the dialectical is merely an asser- 
tion justified by an appeal to experience--yet if one does 


not in fact experience it in this manner, then the system is 


it does not advance 


rejected. On the other hand, if one does, 


any additional cognitive merit or evidence, it is merely a 


statement or report of how a particular being conceives the 


yorld. It is merely another form of dopmatic appeal. 


These objections to the concert of Herel's synthesis 


might be thought to be too formal and therefore a doubt mirht 


be raised, since a synthesis can in some way be seen ina 


vrenuine dialectic. In Plato's Recublic, the opinions of 


Justice are examined and are defined in numerous ways: 


To speak truth and pay your debts. 
The giving to each what is proper to him. 
To be good to friends and harm enemies. 
The interest of the stronger. 

The greatest Good. 


l 
2 
3 
h 
5 
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These first four alternatives are rejected, but not because 
they are incorrect, but because the asserter cannot croperly 
defend his definition. The final statement of the nature of 
Justice does not contradict any of the previous four, since 
it can be seen in them (as the definition is always secondary 
to the test of the uncerstanding). The first four alternatives 
are not synthesized into a new concept which embraces al} the 
others, nor does it arrive at a new concept reconciling their 
contradictions: for if the individual knew his actual debts, 
knew what was proper, what was food to friends and what would 
harm enemies, and if he knew in what lics the "stronger inter- 
est,” he would have resolved the problem. Hence in the Fla- 
tonic dialectic, the synthesis, if one can irnore Hegel's 


reference, would not be a logical one, but spring from the 


recognition of the object. There is no rroolem of resolving 


contradictions into a higher synthesis~-only an appeal for the 
mind to grant a deeper understanding of vhat is essentially 


the same definition but in a new way, a more profound way, and 


in a more personal manner. The elements in this new non- 


Hegelian synthesis would mean the resolution of many diverse 


parts into a hicher unity or complex whole. The insicht of 


this higher referent would provide an opportunity to see tke 


same part in a richer whole and, therefore, the same definition 


could be maintained by a richer understanding. There 1s 


absolutely no petition to the reconciliation of nutually 
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exclusive thesis and antithesis in tris synthesis. ‘I'he 
criticism of an apagoric alternative need not be repeated 
here. It is far too common, 

The historical side of the system has already heen 
dealt with since this is merely another appecl to history and 
as such is fraught with the seme weaknesses. It is auite 
possible to read into history any theory of history one 
assumes as the orcering arent. 

The Greek term "dialectic" (which was understood as 
a discussion between equal partners, eriveil from "dialoruc") 
now includes or is meant to sisnify the study of oprosites 
and their unity in either loric or iistory. Such is the pri- 
vate use of lanruafe in vhilosonhy. However, the Herelian 
dialectic has no reference to individuals in a philoscorhical 
or involveinent rsy- 


euest, has no reference to the catharsis 


chologically; there is no midwifery, and he has no concert of 


the remaval of ignorance as the condition for that rercertion 


of the Good. Similar to Kant, it does not extend the concept 


of dialectic, and has abrofated the tern for YriTAte nonen 
clature. Therefore, from the point of view of its essential 
meaning, neither Kant nor Hegel concerns himsel? with a real 
dialectic. There is as little reason to allow the term dia- 

e to Ferel; 


lectic to be Leritimately applied to Kant ar there + 


who adopted the concept from Kant, since their use of the term 


ie) 
Fe 
Q 
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confuses or hides its orisinal meaning. This view aoe 
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assume that a dialectical philosophy cannot profit from the 
study of their respective systems, only that insofar as the 
study of dialectic per se is concerned, it does not advance 
that study one iota. It might be that Hegel's system could 
provide the basis for a religious or mystical group. His 
triad of the thesis, antithesis, and synthesis could, con- 
ceivably, support a structure of belief, yet all of this 
would be beside the point, for the only question here is not 
its availability for a discipline, a sadhana, but its contri- 
bution to the dialectic. The movement from the antithesis 
might be understood as a prelude to the synthesis and the 
struggle to move from the one to the other could be considered 
as a psychological preparation for the latter--as in the 
nature of a spiritual discipline--but, even if that were 
granted, the point is whether Hegel can advance the concept 


of dialectic, and not if he can or cannot become an element 


in a religious or spiritual system. By the same logic, it is 


not denied that Kant's system might also have a religious 


function in the attempt to save the concept of Christian 


faith, and again it would be foolish to deny that some Chris- 
tians arrive at an insight into the nature of reality in their 


vision of God, but the only issue here is what extent they can 


ance dialectic as defined in this dissertation. 


the Hegelian contribution is nil. 


ence as 
adv H , 


with Christianity and Kant, 
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IV. PSYCHOLOGY OF JUKG 


In the past fifty years, there has ocen a rLenonernal 
growth of literature contributine to the solution of kuman 
ills and it is significant that psycholory has been respon- 
sible for a large share. Yet, while this is true, it is 
equally true that there seems to be a reluctance on ti.e part 
of psychologists to state the principles uron vhich their 
healing art depends .47 It may be that ti.e formal statement 
of principles is always a late d«velomment of a science and, 
hence, one should bide one's time until a more formidable 
body of knowledge has been amassed, tested, and been made 
respectable by the procedures of science. 

A craftsman, accorcing to Plato, 4& is one who is 
ignorant of the principles upon whicli: his art derends, which, 
however, does not interfere wit the execution of ris art, 
and this seems true also of the theranist 4? Yet this paucity 
of reflection does make it difficult to comprehend it within 


the class of other intellectual sursuits. Certainly there is 


no scarcity of material for the nsycholocists; auite the con- 
anc tech:.icues 


trary, for insofar as its application, scone, 


are concerned, there is a vast body of lrarning ard it is only 


nn” 
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47 ° The Practice of Fsychoti.eraty, tranSe He 
Ae igor Tei tt “Sooks, 1953), Avi, par. lEl. 
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when one attempts to examine principles that there appears a 
shortage. Whatever the reason for this condition, undoubtedly 
it is quite valid, the result is that it presents a problem 
for the inquiring mind not formally identified with psychol- 
ogy to objectively determine its real contribution along lines 
other than pragmatic,20 The few occasions in which psycholo- 
gists have allowed themselves the luxury of reflection 
resulted in a kind of provisional set of principles permitting 
only tentative conclusions. One of these men, Carl Jung, 
found it necessary to extend his psychological perspective 
beyond the narrow confines of his own "art" into other 
intellectual systems such as primitive psychology, comparative 
mythology, and religion.>l Ee found this was necessary in 
order to discover a matrix for the resolution of dream sym- 
bols and for their amplification. This wide grasp and 
acquaintance with other systems provides him with a basis on 
which to compare and sift the residual produce of his analysis 
and to report his results within the scope of not just his 
special art, but equally well within other intellectual sys- 


tems. Therefore, for purposes of this analysis, he is con- 


sidered the spokesman for psychology. His acquaintance with 


other systems of thought gives him the basis for two interest- 


——_—$—$—$—$_— 


Ibid., pars. 86 and 1&4. 
>t tbid., par. 44 and cf. par. C6. 
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ing comparisons. Primarily he acknowledges the role of 
vhilosophy in life and refers to his own role as that of a 
ahilosopher: 

I can hardly draw a weil over the fact that we psycho- 
therapists ought really to be vhilosonhers or »vhilosophic 
doctors-~-or rather that we are already so, though we are 
unwilling to admit it because of the elarinr contrast 
between our work and what passes for rhilosovhy in the 
universities .52 

and further, he concludes that Western man does not possess 
any monopoly of human wisdom,53 Jung docs more than acknowl- 
edse the philosophical inouiry since he considers it 

» « > as the most complex of psychic structures, a 
man's philosovhy of life forms the counterpole to the 
vhysiologically conditioned psyche, and, as the iLirkest 
psychic dominant, it ultimately determines the latter's 
fate "54 

For him philosovhy is not chosen objectively, "it is an 
essentially subjective system.'"55 

The intent here is not to present or restate his 

theory of psychology, only to examine the manner in which 
dialectic functions within his system. Jung characterizes 
the method of osychotherapy as dialectic, a dialogue or dis- 
cussion between two versons 29 and in his statement of the 


role of the therapist he draws the figure of a dialectician: 


a 


52Ibid., par. 181. 2Ibid., par. l8. 
5itpid., pars. 180 and 218. ?Ibid., par. 18. 
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If I wish to treat another individual psycholo-ically 
at all, I nust for better or worse rive w all rreten- 
tions to superior knowledge, all authority and desire to 
influence. I must perforce adopt a dialectica! rroce- 
dure consisting in a comparison of our mutual findinrs. 
But this becomes noszivle only if I rive the other rerson 
a chance to play his hand to the full, unhacpered by my 
assumptions. In this way his system is reared ta mine 
and acts upon it; my reaction is the oniy thins witn 
which I as an individual can leritimatel: confront my 
patient.’ T i i l 


Jung is cognizant of the principle that this procedure of the 
dialectic neces: itates that the "theravist must abandon all 
his preconceptions and technioues and confine himself toa 
vurely dialectical procedure, adoptinne the attitude that 
shuns all methods."5& Naturally this involves the therapist 


in the process as much as the patient, thus they both becone 


€, 


e x ` K 
"fellow particivants in a process of individual deveLlonnent." -~ 


The mantle of the doctor is fiven up ana he dons tie philo- 


sophic garment, for it is the ancient dialectical rile that 


3 . s to bh 
reason from whatever source must be heeded; it is the only 


"doctor'--dialectic is inconceivable if the therapist does 


` é 
not emerge from his usual cloak of anonymity.” Fsychotherasy 


for Jung consists of the use of dialectic and he is aware 


that the dialectic is not to be utilized with all ratients 


i 5 om : f com 
indiscriminately. He admits that for some a dose of common 


2lIbid., par. 2; cf. var. Ea 
5ÊIbid., pars. 6, 239, and 28C. 


6OIbid., par. 23; Cf. Far. 
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59Ibid., par. 7» 
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sense, a slap on the back and some rood advice may be suffi- 
cient and, hence, trat not all individuals need to enrare in 
tne bewildering crocess of the dialectic, He also refrains 
from employing the dialectic if tne ensxint chanre would 
involve too great a sacrifice on the nart of the ratient.% 
In these latter cases, the problem is "either refuse to treat 
the patient or risk the dialectical procedure, "63 Further, 
for others, the dialectic may be engared on a Limited scale 
until such time as the patient can accent some collective 
solution; i.e., referring patients to their resrective reli- 


gions for, he adds, "there is no point in promoting individ- 


ual development beyond the needs of the ratient."64 If, how- 


ever, the individual refuses this ushering into relirion even 


under the guise of a cure, then Jung finds no other recourse 


than to risk what he calls a "major psychotheravy "65 Jung. 


seems somewhat reluctant to take on these cases, since the 


risk is shared eoually and not fust carried by the ratient. 


He says: 

arises whether the therapist is tre- 
pared to risk having his convictions dashed and shattered 
against the truth of the patient. If he wants > 7> on 
treating the vratient he must abandon all nreconceived 
notions and, for vetter or worse, FO with him in search 
of the relicious an. pi:ilosorhical ideas that best cor- 
respond to the patient's emotional states. these ideas 


The question then 


6lipid., par. ll. Ibid. 63 Ibid. 


6ltpid., par. 21.  C*Ibid., par. 249. 
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present themselves in archetypal form, freshly sprung 
from the maternal soil whence all religious and philo- 
sophical systems originally came. But if the therapist 
is not prepared to have his convictions called in ques- 
tion for the sake of the patient, then there is some 
reason for doubting the stability of his basic 
attitude. 

The search, he says, therefore, must be for religious and 
philosophical ideas which almost seems to be a return to a 
ohilosophy joined with the tool of dialectic. If so, it can 
be expected that a new kind of Platonic philosophy will 
emerge. Yet, Jung does not deal with the perplexities of the 
understanding, nor the contradictions within reason as does 
the Platonic dialectic for Jung's course is different. He 
seeks for the archetypal images that, presumably, represent 
these ideas. Jung has a dialectic, only the object is not 
Platonic since it is the “dialectical development of the 
mythological material which is alive in the sick man himself, 
resardless of history and tradition."67 Confronted with the 
mythological images of the patient, Jung has to risk treatment 
and attempt to understand these images in a joint effort with 
the patient. This methodology may be pragmatically successful 
in psychotherapy, but it doesn't really matter if it is or 
isn't, for what is of importance is: Why he had recourse to 


dream symbols? Jung says it is because, with these special 


cases, “all rational therapy leaves them stuck where they 


66rpid., par. 184. 7Ibid., par. 22. 
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were,"68 It would be interesting to discover just what 
rational techniques he employed that failed. However, they 
are not noted. Jung writes quite frankly of the oririns and 
development of his system so it is possible to retrace the 
steps that brought him to choose dream analysis. 69 He says 
that he is not tied to any mysterious dream theory that dic- 
tates the outcome of every dream7O but states, quite candidly, 
it derives "quite simply from perplexity. I do not know where 
else to go for help, and so I try to find it in dreans "71 
Here in dreams is something definite whatever its nature or 
intelligibility “and that is better than nothing." 7/2 In short, 
he "shares all your prejudices against dream-interpretation 


as the quintessence of uncertainty and arbitrariness."73 His 


choice of the dream rests on pragmatic consideration: 
other hand, I know that if we meditate 


ng and thoroughly, if we carry 
it over and over, something 


s 3 « Of the 
on a dream sufficiently lo 
it around with us and turn 
almost always comes of it. 


The reply might be that if one were to meditate on anything, 
the same thing would be said--the oucstion 


any object at all, 
would be to determine what is the therapeutic element? Is it 
the content of the dream or the process of the meditation: 


not pursue this line of inouiry. The reason he 


Jung does 
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holds to this method is that: 

- « » I must content myself wholly with the fact that 
the result means something to the patient and sets his 
Aalan SOF GUS eRe alan dabom hue an Wai 

But just what is it that works? In what lies the curative 
factor? Having accepted dreams, he discovers difficulties in 
his choice, for some dreams are "sometimes incredibly strange 
and baffling."76 Therefore he turns to vrimitive »sycholory, 
mythology, archaeology, and comparative relirion, "because 
these fields offer me invaluable analogies with which I can 
enrich the associations of my patients ."77 At this point, 
one can only wonder if Jung considers the "merely" logical 
point that the dreams may be incidental to the rich material 
with which he analogizes and the curative element may simply 
be in forcing the patient to think more profoundly not about 
the dream symbol but with the material Jung brings to it. If 
so, then why not deal directly through the understanding and 
seek to resolve the oprosition to these ideas as in a genuine 


dialectical encounter? 


On the other hand, one might be led to the belief that 


Jung has a dream-theory, similar to a logic machine where 


information is cranked in and the results automatically pro- 


duced. But he, himself, does not subscribe to this belief, 
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because "the therapist should give ur al? his theoretical 
assumptions and should in every case be ready to construct a 
totally new theory of dreams."7& pe amplifies i.is view when 
he writes79 that the initial dreams arc often lucid, an indi- 
sane that analysis has not touched "some important layer of 
the personality" and the measure of the depth of the analysis 
is readily measured by the opaoueness which at this time, "if 
the truth be told, the doctor no longer understands the situ- 


ation as a whole," êO He continues in a perfect ad hoc arpru- 


ment: 


. « a that he does not understand is rroved by the 
fact that the dreams become inercasingly obscure, for 
we all know that their “obscurity” is a purely subjec- 
tive opinion of the doctor. To the understanding 
nothing is obscure; . . ¿êl 


and, with an interesting time reference, dreams finally 


reveal their clarity: 


. - « if, from a later stage of treatment or from 
a distance of some years, we look back at these unintel- 
Liginis dreams, we are ofter astounded at our own blind- 
ness,52 


r 1} : = 
Jung's "confession" that he does not know where else to fo 


and so he went to the drean world--must be looked uron With 
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an element of suspicion, for he is cuite knowledread-e about 
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Indian philosophy, “and in considering the rsycholory o7 t 
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self we would do well to have recourse to the treasures of 
Indian wisdom, "3 and "we can tearn a great deal from yoga 
philosophy and turn it to practical account Ch 

With these consicerations one might still Legitimately 
wonder why he did not pursue a psychology along meditative 
lines. The only reason he gives is that the ideas of Alchemy 
are richer in their extraordinary symbolism®> and this 
affords Jung an opportunity to find a resolution of the con- 
tent of the dream symbol in the matrix of Alchemy, i.e., 
assuming a value to dream symbols, he pursues the same motif 
in Alchemy. He is aware of all the burdens involved in 
reviving the study of Alchemy, ©6 is aware of the shortcomings 
of dream-analysis, of the dangers the therapist must risk in 
applying the analysis and of the merely "pragmatic" function 
of his system as a whole, but he chooses this rather than a 
formal system of meditation or a straightforward dialectical 
procedure.which deals directly with the understanding. 
Further, the meditative and philosophical discipline involves 
a relationship between a student and teacher while the Alchem- 


ist is a solitary figure with practically no communication 


even with other members of his craft.&7 The essential element 


3tpid., par. 219. SIpia. "Smid. SFrbid. 


êTe, G., Jung, Psychology and Alchemy, trans. H. Fe. Ge 
Hull (Vol. XII, Bollingen Series, XX. New York: Pantheon 
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in the therapy process is the therapist, as is the teacher in 
philosophy, but this is altogether missing in Alchemy. There- 
fore, it seems Jung is tied to the medical sciences, to 
European institutions, and to the use of fictions whose sole 
value lies in their pragmatic usefulness--even though just 
what it is that is "pragmatic" is still open to question. 

His value here is that he has contributed to the revival of 
dialectic and posits an end for man similar to other mystics, 
while at the same time does much to offer an alternative to 
Christianity and thereby helps educate the European from his 
narcissistic bent. 

In concluding, then, it is manifestly clear that the 
Jungian therapist functions as a midwife in the capacity of 
tmatchmaker"--sending patients to others--but not directly as 
the "examiner" since he does not bring to birth those who are 
pregnant in the soul. He also acknowledges a similar end for 
man as the Platonist and Christian mystic. And it also seems 
he, as does the Augustinian, misunderstands Plato and the 
scope available for dialectic--or the Socratic Method, as Jung 


calls it.88 
Further, the Platonic catharsis is the effect of the 


effective removal of ignorance, the uncovering of half-truths, 


ce iinet 
88 i P holo 
C. G. Jung, Two Essays on Analytical Psyc gy 
trans. R. F. C. Hull (Vole Vil, Bollingen Series, XX. New 
York: Pantheon Books, 1953), pars. 24 and 260. 
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ambiguities, and falsehoods within the understanding by use 
of the tool of dialectic. To the Jungian Analyst, and to the 
Christian, the concept of catharsis is different--to them it 
is the result of the confession of past deeds and thoughts 
considered as violations of the moral code.®9 These acts are 
kept secret. Being concealed, they isolate the individual 
from the community--he participates but is in exile. Afraid 
that the secret will be known, he builds within himself a 
sense of guilt and fear. Hence the dynamics of the confes- 
sionalt the fear, guilt, suspicion, and isolation become 
intense and they live on as suppressed feelincs so that if 
the "sinner" could only share the secret with someone he would 
thereby give uv the very conditions of his own making, i.e., 
the suppressed feelings and secret, and re-enter the moral 


comunity. The Church acted as the impersonal moral arent, 


the confessor, and would, by its own inner laws, keep the 


secret from the community. It is undoubtedly a fact that for 


some individuals this confessional catharsis does have a cura- 


tive aspect and the results are often astonishing. But such 


a device breeds its own negative aspect: confessing ties the 


i a cia 
€9 jung writes in The Practice of Psychotherapy, QO. | 

cit., however, that "had catharsis proved itself a me mee: 
psychology would have remained at the level of the nce aaa 
par. 137. Which is to say that the Christian framework o 
belief is inadequate to meet the challenge of resolving ye 
tensions uncovered during psychotherapy, except for k oF ung 
terms merely a collective adaptation. Cf. pars. 2 an è 
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individual to his confessor which produces the phenomenon 
termed the "transference." Naturally this problem is mini- 
mized when the Church is the confessor, but when the analyst 
takes on this role he cannot hide his identity and hence the 
serious nature of the burden of the transference takes place. 
Actually this rests upon two different concepts of man--the 
Platonist view that man is naturally good and the problem is 
to remove the impediments to that good, while to the Christian, 
man is in a "fallen state of original sin" and salvation is 
the result of an act of faith, a repentance of sins, anda 
belief in the mediator. Hence it can be seen that the thera- 
pist has assumed the role of the confessional pursuing a 
catharsis, which does not affect the understanding directly, | 
for the liberation of the suppressed emotions. Returning to 
the fixation, or the transference, the removal of this is 
accomplished by bringing the individual to examine the attach- 
ment itself, i.e., educate the individual to see intelligently 
and emotionally directly the pattern of his own projections. 


This accomplished, the therapy may conclude itself, but Jung 


says that it may also continue. If so, this next stage he 


calls the transformation, "the step from education to self- 


education is a logical advance that completes the earlier 


stages 1% The requirement for this stage is the counter- 


90yung, The Practice of Psychotherapy, OP. cit., 
par. 170. 
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application to the doctor to which he Says that "as soon as 
psychotherapy takes the doctor himself for its subject, it 
transcends its medical origins and ceases to be merely a 
method for treating the sick."91 Recognizing this basic 
difference from the other stages, he nevertheless utilizes 
the same structure; therefore, it may be termed a philosoph- 
ical quest employing psychological tools and methods. The 
criterion for selection of his technique, rather than 
strictly philosophic tools, has been noted previously.9¢ 
What is left to be said is that he, or others, have yet to 
test classic philosophic tools, dialectic and reason, for 
this fourth stage of transformation, and only when this is 


done can psychology truly enter into philosophy and Jung can 


lay just claim to Athens. 


9lIbid., par. 174e 


92cf. ante, pp» 147-154. 


CHAPTER IV 
DIALECTIC AND CONTEMPLATION 
I. FOREWORD 


To this point, the shortcomings of the Dialectic have 
not been complemented, or corrected, to produce a more cohe- 
sive philosophy. Hence, this section shall deal with the 
classic dialecticians of both Vedanta and Buddhism-~Gaudapada, 
Sankara, Nagarjuna, and Candrakirti--to determine the extent 


of their contributions to this problem. 
TI. THE ADVAITA-VEDANTA: GAUDAPADA AND SANKARA 


European philosophy is as different from the classic 

Greek as it is from the Indian. One of the basic differences 
between European and Indian thought lies in its relation to 
morality. In European thought--witness Kant, Hegel, and 
Kierkegaard--it sought to give morality a basis, a justifica- 
tion, and a defense, while in the Advaita Vedanta it is pre- 
supposed before the study of philosophy. The philosophical 
discipline in the Vedanta has a four-fold prerequisite: dis- 
crimination, non-attachment {renunciation}, self-control, and 


a Iove of truth. These four are termed the Sadhana Chatushtaya.t 


TS 


lgwami Nikhilananda (trans.), The Manduk opanishad with 
Gaudapada's Karika and Sankara's Commentary, (Mysore? Sri 
Ramakrishna Ashrama, 1949), Preface, p. xxxvii. 
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In Vedanta, morality needed no defense; rather, it was assumed 
to be the very ground of the philosophical quest. The end of 
Vedanta is not the justification of a morality or an ethic, 
but truth, in the sense in which Hegel remarked that God and 
Truth were one. It may be that a rational defense of morality 
from the philosophical side is in fact extremely deleterious 
in its social consequences since morality is taught and 
defended not by its defensibility, but by its presentment 
of an ideal to be imitated for some desired end. 

On the moral side, the Sadhana Chatushtaya is the pre- 
requisite for philosophy and it may reflect the social moral- 
ity to which the student is a party. It is considered as a 
means, and its ultimate usefulness and validity are effective 
as guides to action only as long as the quest has not culminated 
in the realization of Brahman. Morality is essentially an 
external standard and, hence, the awareness of its binding 
force is indicative of the presence of a dualistic state of 
mind, But once having realized non-duality, it cannot func- 
tion with this externally binding effect. After the non-dual 
is realized, Gaudapada writes, "behave in the world as an 
insensible object ta 
This non-dual state even precludes the concept of one 


as the knower. Essentially the state provides no evidence 
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for the belief that one is different, or separate from others. 
Hence Sankara adds, "He does not consciously assume the role 
of knower." He continues his commentary with the observa- 
tions: 


. - « In other words, concentrate your memory on the 
realization of non-duality alone. Having known this non- 
dual Brahman which is free from hunger, etc., unborn and 
directly perceptible as the Self and which transcends all 
codes of human conduct, i.e., by attaining to the con- 
sciousness that "I am the Supreme Brahman," behave with 
others as one not knowing the truth; that is to say, lst 
not others know what you are and what you have become. 


Gaudapada presents the morality of a Sannyasin or, 
more technically, a Paramahamsa Sannyasin--the realized 
person. It is a morality only in that sense in which a spon- 
taneous process can be so judged since it has nothing to do 
with fulfilling external obligations and commitments. 


. . . He should have this body and the Atman as his 
support and depend upon chances; i-€e, he should be 
satisfied with those things for his physical wants, 
that chance brings him. 


Sankara comments: 


. . « He entirely depends upon circumstances, that 
is to say, he maintains his body with whatever food or 
strips of clothing, etc., are brought to him by mere 


chance. 


The law to which the realized person adheres can be 


—— nl 


2Ibid., Sankara's Commentary, Chap. II, Sec. 36. 
3tbid., Chap. II, Sec. 37. 
ATbid., Sankara's Commentary, Chap. II, Sec. 37. 
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considered as a "law unto himself," with the recognition, 
however, that the term "himself" is not a separate egoistic 
entity, since it is "free from all desire for external 
objects." Wisdom brings its own internal source of action or 
it would neither be Wisdom nor spring from the non-dual. 

Therefore, the case with Advaita is not the saving of 
some ethical standard, but to further the quest of Philosophy 
as a pursuit for realization of the non-dual Brahman. 

Again, to restate direction, it should be remarked 
that the damus here is the examination of Caudapada and San- 
kara from the dialectical perspective. Hence there will be 
no remarks as to whether Gaudapada or Sankara was a Buddhist; 
or if Sankara's writings are consistent or if they contain a 
contradiction, e.g., in the comparisons of his commentary of 
the Brahma-Sutras and the Mandukyopanishad. 

In European philosophy, the central question inherited 
from Kant was the concept of a Transcendental Illusion impos- 
sible to overcome and a bar to any direct knowledge of 
reality. Advaita Vedanta not only resolves this issue, but 
in so doing clears a field for the dialectical philosophy. 
On the other hand, it may be that the problem in understand- 
ing Plato's works lies in interpretative insights and an 
esthetic judgement of coherence, and therefore, is always 
open and plagued by interpretative questions concerning "his 


meaning." Indeed, an interpretative criterion is necessary 
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for understanding Plato, but not so with the Advaita because 
there the content is stated without the dramatic staging, 
the play of myths or analogies that have always been a 
source of pleasure and confusion to readers of Plato. In the 
Advaita, the pristine purity of the Mandukya has called for 
a commentary. It is a work of only twelve stanzas, to which 
Gaudapada added the Karika and on which Sankara commented. 

In comparing it with the Platonic works, it shows the 
brevity of the wise while the dialogues show the hand 
of the consummate artist conscious of his talents. 

The Karika of Gaudapada added to the Mandukya has 
often been called the Mandukyakarika. The entire work is 
divided into four parts: Agama--because of its scriptural 
references; Vaitathya--due to its treatment of illusions; 
Advaita--from its concern for unity; and Alatasanti--the 
reduction of alternative views by a reductio. The last three 
parts have little to do with the Upanishad directly and repre- 


sent. Gaudapada's thinking. In Sankara's introduction to the 


Upanishad, he adds a commentary in which he summarizes these 
four parts: 


The first chapter, then, seeks, by dealing specifically 
with Vedic texts, to indicate the /traditional/ means to 
the realization of the essential nature of Atman and is 
devoted to the determination of the meaning of Aum. The 
second chapter seeks rationally to demonstrate the 
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unreality of duality; the illusion /duality/ being 
destroyed, the knowledge of non-duality /becomes evident/, 
as the cessation of the imagination of snake, etc., in 
the rope reveals the real nature of the rove. The third 
chapter is devoted to the rational demonstration of the 
truth of the non-duality, lest it should, in like manner, 
be contended to be unreal. The fourth chapter is devoted 
to the rational refutation of the other schools of thought 
which are antagonistic to the truth as pointed out in the 
Vedas and which are opposed to the knowledge of the 
Advaita Reality, by pointing out their falsity on account 
of their mutual contradiction.’ 


As might be expected, since the first chapter is an 
attempt to reconcile the non-dual concept with traditional 
scriptural sources, it will have little to advance this study 
of dialectic. However, there is much that is revealing within 
this first chapter and therefore it is worth noting its con- 
tent. In this chapter, Sankara forcibly states the thesis of 


the Advaita in a most un-Kantian fashion: 


The object is to realize the knowledge of the oneness 
of the name and the thing signified by it. Otherwise, 
/the explanation/ that the knowledge of the thing is 
dependent on the name, might suggest that the oneness of 
the name and the thing is taken only in a figurative 
sense. The purpose of the knowledge of the unity fof the 
name and the thing signified by it/ is to simultaneously 
remove, by a single effort, /the illusion of7 both the 
name and the thing and establish /the nature of/ Brahman 
which is other than both. 


The intent of this work carries the noblest intentions of 


philosochy in that it is both a statement of the Ultimate and 


includes an epistemological approach to its vindication. 


5Ibid., Sankarats Commentary, Chap. I, Sec. l. 


6tpid., Sankara's Commentary, Chap. I, Sece 2e 
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The concept of Brahman is central to Vedanta and is 
understood as Nirguna, without attributes, which when known 
the knower recognizes, or rather he is cognizant that there 
is no difference between himself and the Ultimate Reality 
referred to as Brahman. In this knowing, the concept of the 
individual takes on a new and more profound meaning and is 
called the Atman. And it is said that this Atman is Brahman.? 

The phenomenal world seen as dual is different from 
the observer and separate from him. This knower of the dual 
is the individual as an ego or Jiva. Therefore, an insight 
into the non-dual character of reality is devendent upon the 
entire structure of the dual ceasing to affect its particu- 


larization: 


. . . That which has no parts /ooundless/, incompre- 
hensible /with the aid of the senses/, the cessation of 
all phenomena, all bliss and non-dual Aum is the fourth 
and verily the same as the Atman. He who knows this 


merges his self in the Self. 
To gain this insight into reality, the meditation upon the 
symbol "Aum" is used. Mind is unified with this syllable? 
and results in the knowledge that Aum and Brahman are insep- 


arable. The stages of psychological, spiritual, or meditative 


TIbid., Chapter II, Section 34. 


8tpid., Chapter I, Section 12. 


9Ibid., Chapter I, Section 12 (25), pe 86. "The mind 


should be unified with Aum. . » ft 
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insight are four-fold. They correspond to the waking state, 
dream state, dreamless sleep, and Turiya: 


Turiya is not that whick is conscious of the internal 
[subjective world, nor that which is conscious of the 
external /fobjective/ world, nor that which is conscious 
of both, nor that which is a mass all sentiency, nor 
that which is simple consciousness, nor that which is 
insentient. fit is/ unseen [oy any sense organ/, not 
related to anything, incomprehensible /by the mind/, 
uninferable, unthinkable, indescribable, essentially of 
the nature of consciousness constituting the Self alone, 
negation of all phenomena, the Peaceful, all bliss, and 
the non-dual. This is what is known as the fourth 
{Turiya/. This is the Atman and it has to be realized,l0 


The insight into Atman being Brahman, the non-dual, is 
realized by meditation upon Aum, and the resulting stage of 
insight is the fourth or Turiya. The philosophical justifi- 
cation for this, the first chapter, is its consistency with 


the scriptures. There is no attempt to formulate it along 


strictly rational lines, for this is the problem reserved for 


the other three chapters. In Sankara's Commentary to the 


second chapter, he begins his critique with the statement 


that: 


It is also_equally possible to determine the unreality 


fillusoriness/ of duality through pure reasoning; and for 
this purpose is begun the second chapter which commences 


with the words Vaitathyam /unreality/ etc.+ 
It is common among religious traditions to appeal to 


their own particular sacred scriptures for validation, but an 


appeal to authority contains no cognitive criteria; merely 


Neen ned 


10ypid., Chap. I, Sec. 7. 
llinid., Chap. II, Sec. l, Sankara's Commentary. 
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dogmatism. Hence to find validation of a relirious work by 
reason is rare and an indication of the harmonious blending 
of both religion and philosophy. It is commonplace to find 
sacred scriptures eouating their particular insight with the 
predicates of their creed and it is more often the case that 
the cognizer presents the insight within the terms of his own 
idea, i.e., within the accepted traditional relirious con- 
cepts. To determine the content of the experience outside of 
these terms is as difficult as the attempt is rare. Thus, 


when Gaudapada says’ 


He [the inquirer/ copnizes only that idea that is 
presented to him. It /Atman/ assumes the form (of what 
is cognized/ and thus protects /the inquirer/. Possessed 
by that /idea/ he realizes it fas the sole essence/.« 


It is an attempt to strip the insight from traditional ideas 
and provide a fruitful transition from the religious content 


of a particular creed to universal application by reason 


through philosophy. The introduction of reason frees the 


inquirer from the tempting possibility of religious dormatism 


in the belief that, since the realization is apprehended 


under the form of his idea, it therefore validates the unique 


13 This also precludes a possibility 
14 


truth of that religion. 


of intolerance of different opinions. 


Pe ee 
l2tpid., Chap. II, Sec. 29. 
II, Sec. 20, through Chap. 


13tpid., Cf. Chap. 
Chap. II, Sec. 29, 


lbid., Sankara's Commentary, 
Cf. Chap. IV, Sec. le 


II, Sec. 2&. 


Se m 
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If the nature of Brahman or reality is non-dual, then 
the dual, the phenomenal, is unreal, Its unreality would 
constitute no more than dreams and illusions!5 when seen from 
the aspect of Brahman. Again, if there are no valid relations 
then there is no dissolution, birth, and no one aspiring for 
wisdom; nor a seeker after liberation; nor could there be a 
teacher, student, or sacred scriptures .16 If so, and logic 
seems to justify such a conclusion, then does that not also 
necessitate that reality itself be non-real? Sankara answers 
that to conceive of such illusions presupposes a substratum 
as the illusion appearing in the rope as a snake, etc.l7 The 
reasoning involved in this central argument also gives evi- 


dence of the Indian dialectic: 


[ðb jection/--This analogy is not relevant as even the 
s 


rope, which is the substratum of the imaginary snake, 
also an imaginary entity. 


[Reply/--It is not so. For, upon the disappearance of 
the imagination, the unimagined substratum can be reason- 
ably said to exist on account of its unimagined character. 


nded that like the imagina- 


Ob jection/~--It may be conte 
v it /the unimaginary sub- 


tion of the snake in the rope, 
stratum/ is also unreal. 


/Reply/--It cannot be so, For it /Brahman/ is ever R: 
unimagined, because it is like the rope that is never t 
n before the 


object of our imagination and is real eve h 
knowledge of the unreality_of the snake. Further, hn lied 
existence of the subject /knower or witness/ of imagina 


sigiri 
15ypia,, Chap. II, Sec. 31. lóIbid., Chap. II, Sec- 3R 


17tpid., Sankara's Commentary, Chap. II, Sec. 32e 
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Therefore co ae ite be antecedent to the imagination. 
nrea x , 
don-aistufit. sonable to say that such subject is 


[/Objection7--How can the Scri if i 

l pture, if it cannot make 
us understand the true nature of the Self {which is non- 
duality/, free our mind from the idea of duality? 


fReply/--There is no difficult Duality is su 
imposed upon Atman throuch Peena- A like ibs n EE, 
etc., upon the rove. Eow is it sot I am happy, I am 
miserable, ignorant, born, dead, worn out, endowed with 
body, I see, I am manifested and unmanifested, the agent, 
the enjoyer, related and unrelated, decayed and old, this 
is mind--these and other such ideas are superimposed unon 
Atman. The notion of Atman [Sel £7 persists in all these, 
because no such idea can ever be conceived of without the 
notion of Atman. It is like the notion of the rope which 
persists in fall superimposed ideas, such as/ the snake, 
the water-line, etc. Such being the case, the Scripture 
has no function with regard to the Atman which, being of 
the nature of the substantive, is ever self-evident. The 
function of the Scripture is to accomplish that which is 
not accomplished yet. It does not serve the purpose of 
evidence if it is to establish what has been already 
established. The Atman does not realize its own natural 
condition on account of such obstacles as the notion of 
happiness, etc.e; superimposed by ignorance; and the true 
nature is realized only when one knows it as such. It is 
therefore the Scripture, whose purpose is to remove the 
idea of happiness, etc. /associated with Atman/ that pro- 
duces the consciousness of the not-happy /i.e.,attribute- 
less/ nature of Atman by such statements as "Not this" 
"Not this," "/It is/ not gross." etc. Like the persistence 
of Atman fin all states of consciousness/ the not-happy 
/attributeless/ characteristic of Atman does not inhere 
Tn all ideas such as of being happy and the like. If it 
then one would not have such specific experience 
as that of being happy, etc., superimposed upon Atman, in 
the same manner as coldness cannot be associated with fire 
whose specific characteristic is that of heat. It is, 
Y that such specific characteristics as that of 


were SO, 


therefore, € i 2 ic S 

being happy, etce, are imagined in Atman which is, 

undoubtedly, without any attributes. The Scriptural 
ete, 


teachings which speak of Atman as being, not-happy, 
are meant for the purpose of renoving the notion that 
Atman is associated with such specific attributes as 


j S . There is the following aphoristic state- 
Dga: ye "The validity of Scrip- 


ment by the knowers of the Agama. idi 
ture is established by its negating all positive charac- 
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teristics of Atma which otherwis . , 
by Seriptures? AAN Li ise cannot be indicated 


It will be advisable to compare this example of dialectic 
with another case for a joint analysis. The second chapter 
on illusion establishes that duality does not really exist, 
by illustrations of "dreams, magic castle-in-the-air, etc.," 
and in the third chapter the object is to determine whether 
non-duality can be established by reason. The similar func- 


tion of reason is employed and therefore the example previ- 


ously noted is indicative of this third chapter as wal. In 


the fourth and last chapter, Sankara employs reason along 


different lines. He says: 


Now is undertaken the chapter styled Alatasanti in 
order to conclude the final examination for the establish- 
ment of the philosovhy of the Advaita, by following the 
orocess known as the method of disagreement, which is 
done by showing here in detail that other systems cannot 
be said to be true philosophy For there are mttual con- 
tradictions implied in them.+9 


An example of this usage is quite clear when Gaudapada writes: 


If the world is admitted to be beginningless [2s some 
disputants assert/ then it cannot be non-eternal., loksha, 
or liberation, cannot have a beginning and be eternal. 


and Sankara adds the commentary: 
18qpid., Chap. II, Sec. 32. 


19tpid., Chap. IV, Sec. l, Sankarats Commentary. 


20Tbid., Chap. IV, Sec. 30. 


maintain that the Atman is, in reality, subject to both 
bondage and liberation. If the world /i.e., the state of 
bondage of the Atman/ be without beginning or a definite 
past, then its end cannot be established by any logical 
reasoning. In ordinary experience, there is no instance 
of an object which has no beginning but has an enà. 


l [0b jection/-~ e see a break in the beginningless con- 
tinuity of the relation of the seed and the sprout. 


[Reply/--This illustration has no validity; for, the 
seed and the sprout do not constitute a single entity. 
In like manner, liberation cannot be said to have no end 
if it be asserted that liberation which is attained by 
acquisition of knowledge has a /definite/ beginning. For, 
the jar, etc.e, which have a beginning have also an end. 


/Ovjection/--There is no defect in our argument as 
liberation, not being any substance, may be like the 
destruction of a jar, etc. 


[Reply/--In that case it will contradict your proposi- 
tion that liberation has a positive existence from the 
standpoint of the Ultimate Reality. Further, Liberation 
being a non-entity, like the horn of a hare cannot ever 


have a beginning. 
The dialectic displayed in the section on illusion, 
chapter two, indicates a higher framework of reference. In 


the reply to each objection, the following can readily be 


seen: 
l. It demonstrates the reasonableness of the premise 
on the basis of a more critical analysis of the 
analogy. 
2. It shows the acceptable nature of the premise by 
noting the presupposition implicit in the 
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Here is another defect in the arguments of those who 
| 
assertion. 


3. This reply is an attempt to acquaint the objector 


——— nanan 


2lipid., Chap. IV, Sec. 30, Sankarats Commentary. 
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with the function of the scriptures in its role 

of instructor, i.e., it points to the moon and if 

one wishes to see, then one must follow the finger; 

or the scripture is not itself the knowledge in 

that it does not reveal the nature of Atman, only 

limits predicates. 
There is no evidence here of dialectic; not all dialogues nor 
all discussions are dialectical. Rather, the evidence supports 
the conclusion of an informant in that sense in which a posi- 
tion is corrected from either prior accepted truths or from a 
vantage point of a higher learning. True, there is an appeal 
for reason to examine its statements with more care: i.e., to 
examine the analogy, to be cognizant of the nature of pre-sup- 
positions as well as to distinguish between a siren and its 
referrent. The acceptance of the replies to the argument, by 
the objector, is dependent upon his own faculties. It is 
incumbent upon him to validate the content. It is, as at 
were, the individual who has the obligation to accert the 
reply and reject his own objection. The objector either does 
or does not object depending vurely upon tke force of his own 
resources. This technique, of course, is not new or novel. 
It is the familiar pedagogical approach to knowledge--the 


teacher knows and the student need only come with cap in hand 


to receive the correct" teachings. Whatever difficulties he 


* - s E $ e 
might have, either with the answer or with his own puzzling 


s t e 
objections, he must accept these feorrect notions." Again, 


this is not to say that the answers are not correct, only that 
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there is no attempt to engare the individual on a personal 
basis of dialectic; no attempt to draw out his own statements 
as a preliminary to the knowing process; no attempt to draw 
the "correct" notion from him as in Plato's Theaetetus. The 
use of reason is that of a higher truth correctinr the asser- 
tions of objectors in the same manner as a student's test 
paper is graded. The answer may indeed be corrected, but 
there is still the problem of why the objection was constel- 
lated in the manner in whick the error was framed. If the 
cause of the error remains, then presumably it can arain 
reappear in another form. There is no indication that these 
objections are basic in the mind of the odjector: If that 
were the case, it would, of course, be more curative. There- 


fore, from these points it is clear that there is no dialectic 


in operation in this section. 


The fourth chapter, that fives promise of a dialectic, 


needs analysis and can be rewritten as: 


/Statement7--As the world has no beginning £o too 
liberation has no beginning and therefore cannot be 


finite /non-eternal/. 


[Comment/--If something has no beginnins then it 
cannot be reasonably shown to have an end. 


t the example of 

j ,on7--On the contrary look at tf ple of 
i sprout which, though admitted to oe in 
one turning on the other-- 


beginni j hip-- 
berinningless relationship- n 
it ao be Seat to have definite marks or veriods. 


i a id to have definite 
But if they both can be sei i 
og pee then cresumably they do not constitute 


i j , have a beginring. 
a single entity and then they both ha 
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(Odjection/--Sir, there is no re j 
a i 7 al objection here for 
it is agreed that liberation is no ob jet, that it is no 
substance and may be like the non-entity that results in 
the breaking of a jar made of clay. 

[Repl --Look now--if it is admitted that it is a non- 
entity "fike thelorn of a hare," then surely it cannot 
have a beginning. And, again, if it is true as you say 
that it has definite marks or periods, then how can some- 
thing which is admitted to be as an non-entity have such 
delineations? 

Aside from the specific content of the argument hinging upon 
the unmet premise that a substance, a jar (or isnorance or 
bondage, analogically), can be the causative factor in the 
production of a "non-entity," this nevertheless does provide 
an example of reason or dialectic in operation. It is obvious 
that the causative question permeates this argument and it is 
also clear that it is not treated directly. If it were, then 
the argument might have a more far-reaching effect than the 
simple reductio ad absurdum that is here presented. 

However, the issue is not the shortcomings of the 

argument, but only its availability for testing the presence 


of dialectic. First, there is evidence of critical reason, 


as there is throughout the entire work, but the question 
remains whether this is in itself sufficient evidence of dia- 
lectic. The central and most basic distinction that Flato 
makes between the disputer and the dialectician should be 


recalled. He defines the disputer as one vho is only able to 


| 
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draw contradictions from another.*2 The disputer's skill is 
an imitation of one phase of the art of the dialectician. 

The dialectician goes beyond just seeking contradictions. He 
must draw from the student the birth process in his capacity 
of a midwife. True, the logical examination for inconsistency 
is one phase of the dialectic. The dialectic, to be completed 
then, must move into the birth process. Further, it is to be 
remembered that the logical examination of the student's 

ideas is subsequent to the drawing out process, i.e., the 
birth process and the examination to determine whether the 
borne is a wind-egg or not. There is no birth process here 

in this work of Gaudapada or Sankara, no involvement of an 
intensive dialectic. Rather, there appears only one side of 
dialectic, i.e., recalling the passage in the Sophist where 
the value of refutation is discussed. In Plato we found that 
dialectic is coextensive with his epistemology and hence a 
parallel study is necessary of the epistemological Side of 
Advaita Vedanta. There are usually two approaches to episte- 
mological problems, but one has fallen into disrepute in 
Europe for some time. Epistemological questions have domi- 
nated European thought since Descartes, with the main question 


revolving around the problem of the method and source necessary 


22jowett, op. cit., "Phaedo? 261; cf. "Sophist" 232, 225, 
"Gorgias" 458. 
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for men in general to acquire valid knowledge. The other 
auestion is the way that knowledge can be acquired not by men 
in general, but by philosophers--those that seek the Good, 
Trug and Beautiful, or the Absolute in the form of being, 
bliss, and consciousness., Naturally these two approaches are 
different. lien in general do not acquire knowledge except in 
the most conventional sense, since their end is seldom, if 
ever, the guest for knowledge. Men in general, in the quest 
for knowledge, are concerned with questions of validity, per- 
certion, inference, postulation, theories of error, revealed 
truth, etc. Whereas, the philosopher may be aware of these 
problems, but his concern is rather for a way to achieve 
knowledge as a direct experience or a way in which direct 
realization of truths can be achieved. Primarily, the 
Mandukya makes the assertion that the mind itself is non-dual 
though it appears dual in both dreams and in the waking 
state.23 In both these states, consciousness is the highest 
reality and is common to them--common in the sense in which 
mind has superimposed upon a substratum (consciousness) the 


characteristics of determination and volition. The concep- 


tion of Advaita directly attacks the condition of duality and 


23tbid., Chap. III, Sec. 30. "There is no doubt that 
the mind, which is, in fact, non=dual appears as dual in 
dream; in like manner undoubtedly that which 1s seams 
appears as dual in the wakin? state also." Cf. post n. 20. 
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invokes a discipline to restrain the ceaseless activity of 
the mind, for when the mind ceases to function duality itself 
cannot be experienced.“4 It could be objected that when the 
mind ceases to act, it can no longer be properly termed the 
mind since when there is nothing cognized, there can be no 
idea of cognition, hence it is illegitimate to invoke the 
concept of mind as non-dual. This is certainly true, but 
only when the mind is understood as a faculty of a self and 
therefore different from it. This is made clear when Gauda- 


pada states: 


. » . When the mind does not imagine on account of the 
knowledge of the Truth which is Atman, then it ceases to 
be mind, and becomes free from all idea of cognition, for 


want of objects to be cognised. 


Therefore, the concept that the mind is non-dual is 
not intended to assert when the mind is no longer functioning 
as a faculty, but as the ground of the mind itself.26 Duality 
is a function then of the mind's activity for "all modifica- 


tions are mere names arising from efforts of speech, "27 


2hipid., Chap. III, Sec. 31. 


251pid., Chapter III, Sec. 32. 


ot consistent in his usage, for the 


term mind is used as consciousness (III. 30; I, 12. (25); III. 
34; III. 35; IV. 46) and then clearly not in this sense in 
other sections (IV. 36; IV. 45, etc. but as a faculty. 


27Ibid., Sankara's Commentary, Chap. III, Sec. 32. 


26rhe translator is n 
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Therefore, the central task is to control the mind and free 
it from imaginations, since mind itself is the condition of 
duality.28 The concept of ignorance becomes embracive, 
including within it not only the illogical but the very 
structure of duality implicit in the activity of the mind. 

To achieve this goal of control, a technioue of yoga is 
employed which is different from other meditative techniques 
in that it does not resort to any mechanical devices. The 
paramount tool is discrimination. It presupposes the Advaita- 
Vedanta teaching of Gaudapada and Sankara and in its applica- 
tion, it vindicates the teaching. Gaudapada makes this mani- 


festly clear when he writes: 


The mind should be turned. back from the enjoyment of 
pleasures, renembering that all this is attended witk 
misery. If it be remembered _that everything is the 
unborn /Brahman/, the born /duality/ will not be seen.?9 

The teaching as a method becomes as it were the yoga. The 
simplicity of the teaching vrovides a control or guide in 
life, and life in turn becomes the condition for its emer- 


gence. The achievement of this state is indeed difficult and 
would require unrelenting effort.39 However, the teaching 
possibly may not be fully fathomed and it might not be 

28tpia., Chap. III, Sec. 33. 

29Ibid., Chap. III, Sec. 43. 

30Ipid., Chap. III, Sec. Al. 
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realized that the non-dual state in no way implies a state of 
oblivion. It is for this reason that proper means are 
stressed,31 Ironically, the proper means fall back on the 
proper understanding of the work itself.32 

If, however, the mind does fall into a state of obliv- 
ion, or distraction, it is urged to return it to the state of 
tranquillity.33 Once having gained this state, one is 
advised not to disturb it. To accomplish this end, the 
intermediate stage of knowing the desires even in their 
potential form is required ,34 When these conditions are ful- 
filled, 

. . . When the mind does not merge in the inactivity 

of oblivion, or becomes distracted by desires, that is to 
say, when the mind becomes quiescent and does not rise to 


appearances, it verily becomes Brahman.35 


and 


. . . This highest bliss is based uvon the realisation 
of Self, it is veace, identical with liberation, inde- 
seribable and unborn. It is further described as the 
omniscient Brahman, because it is one ot the unborn 
Self whith is the object by Knowledge. 


3lqpid., Chap. III, Sec. 42. 
32tbid., Chap. III, Sec. 43. 
33tpia., Chap. III, Sec. 44. F4Ibid. 


35Ipid., Chap. III, Sec. 46. 
36rpia., Chap. III, Sec. 47. 
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This should not, however, imply that the object is the 
control of the mind. Control of the mind for fearlessness, 
destruction of misery, knowledge of self, and eternal peace 
is different from the technique noted above.37 Such a methad- 
ology is dualistic and would acknowledge that the desired 
state can only be achieved when the control is effective. 
The technique may not be considered the same, for in the 
Advaita the condition would be permanent since the object is 
to cleanse the mind of the very propensity, or potentiality, 
for such modifications of the mind. If the control, on the 
other hand, were in any way relaxed, the modifications-~ 
vrittis--would reassert themselves. Hence the aim is not for 
some psychic state, because the world seen in its true charac- 
ter is itself Brahman. It is from this perspective that the 
student is urged that "/the mind/ should not be allowed to 
enjoy the bliss that arises out of the condition of Samadhi. "38 
If Samadhi is desired as a separate object, then it would be 
contrasted--and thus dual--and if sought to be enjoyed, then 
still attached to the opposites of desire and aversion-- 
whereas in the perfect state, it is not meant to be "enjoyed." 
Sankara has added an excellent commentary to this last- 
mentioned Karika of Gaudapada (Chap. III, Sec. 40), drawing 
CEEE ES 
37Ibid., Chap. III, Sec. 40. 
38Ipid., Chap. III, Sec. 45. 
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the distinction between these different approaches to Reality. 
Primarily, he makes the significant point that when the mind 
and sense organs are regarded as "seen apart from their 
identity with the very nature of Brahman, as mere imagination,® 
then it is that these men, 

+ « » who look upon themselves as of the very nature 
of Brahman, spontaneously enjoy, as quite natural to them, 
fearlessness and eternal peace known as freedom for which 
they do not depend upon any mechanical effort. 

For this discipline, however, "no duty feffort/, whatsoever, 
exists for the Jnani."29 Sankara acknowledges, on the other 
hand, that those who look upon Atman as separate, "who possess 
inferior or middling understanding,” can experience fearless- 
ness and destruction of misery as a result of the discipline 

of the mind. But, however, "if the mind, /considered/ related 
to Atman, becomes active," then they can never experience these 
states. Sankara concludes with the statement: 

. . « Besides, their knowledge of self is dependent on 
their control of the mind. And similarly, eternal peace, 
known as Moksha for liberation/, in their case, depends 
upon mental discipline. 


Hence this section is consistent with Advaita- 


39Jnani, a term used for the yogi who follows the 
discipline outlined in this Upanishad. This yoga is also termed 
Asparsayoga. "No salutation is made to the Yoga taught by 
the Advaita Philosophy, in order to extol it. The word 
Asparsayoga in the text means the Yoga which is always and in 
all respects free from sparsa or relationship with anything 
and which is of the same nature as Brahman. This Yoga = fa 
well known as the Asparsayoga to all Knowers of Brahman. Ibid., 
Chap. IV, Sec. 2, Sankara's Commentary. 


hOtpid., Chap. IV, Sec. 5, Sankara's Commentary. 
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Vedanta, for the error of the dualistic yoga lies in the 
assumption of the mind as separate from Brahman, But the 
Jnani sees the identity of mind and Brahman, hence does not 
seek for control of the mind. This view is borne out in 
Gaudapada's statements? 


. . « This Atman is7 beyond_all expression by words, 
beyond all acts of mind; At is/ all peace, eternal’ 
effulgence free from activity and fear ana attainable by 
concentrated understanding foe the Jiva7.*+ 


and, 


. « a In that Brahman which is free from all acts of 
mind there is neither any idea_of acceptance nor any 
idea of giving up fof anything/. Established in the 
Atman [Self], knowledge attains to the state of birth- 
lessness and sameness, that is to say, chanrelessness. 


Three elements are joined together in Advaita-Vedanta 
and each in turn complements the others. The test of the 


truth of the Advaita-Vedanta is corroborated by scriptural 


evidence, reasoning, and personal experience. If it were to 


rely on the scriptures alone, it would be no more than belief 


or faith and, as often happens, degenerate jnto dogmatism. 


Reason may arrive at the concept of Atman, but may not lift 


itself above the sveculative. On the other hand, it may 


degenerate into a rationalization of a private set of beliefs. 


Personal experience, as such, with all the certainty of the 


Dee eaenneEReemenmned 


blIbid., Chap. III, Sec. 37. 
b2Tbid., Chap. III, Sec. 38. 
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personal experience can offer nothing more than dogmatic pro- 
nouncements and is incapable in itself of correcting the 
tendency towards self-deception. In the three-fold method, 
however, the very notion of dogmatic pronouncements being 
uttered would be contradictory to the thesis itself. Or, 
stated in other terms, the self to which the crime of decep- 
tion is being fixed is nowhere in evidence: The factors that 
nourish deception have been detected and destroyed. (This is 
also vindicated in the morality of the Advaita mentioned in a 
orevious section.) Christian metaphysics is an example of 
the twin efforts of reason and scripture with priority given 
to the scriptures. In the Vedanta, the student is first 
taught the scriptures, to reason upan them and attempt to 
experience the content within the discinline of his contem- 
plation. The student is warned that tthe Self cannot be known 


by study of the Vedas alone."43 The epistemological side of 


Advaita-Vedanta develops ouestions that were not even enter- 


tained by Plato. In the Symposiun, Plato's meditative steps 


or stages involve the use of mechanical or external devices 


waich from Sankara'ts view is a disadvantage in that it assumes 


obstacles which later must be resolved.4% It is not a oues- 


L3swami Nikhilananda (trans.), The Upanishads (Kew 
York: Harper and Brothers Publishers, 1949), I, "Katha 


Upanishad,” I. ii. 23, P. 143. 


bic ankara does not discredit a 


dualistic yoga as such 
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tion of which is more efficacious, but which can insure the 
permanent possession of the object--knowledge. Recognizing 
the advantage of the one over the other leads to a maior 
issue. Is it passible to add to dialectic Sankara's episte- 
mological approach and still have consistency? Can the 
asparsayoga be viewed dialectically and thereby add to it 
this immeasurable advantaget To this last cuestion, the 
issue would be whether dialectic can remove the conceptual 
errors as well as the seeds of future acts that may either 
restore or add to man's state an additional increment of 
ignorance. But the linking of the Platonic art of contem- 
plation with dialectic indicates that it should not be sepa- 
rated from it. 

The asparsayoga of Vedanta recuires a continual exam- 
ination of dualistic thought patterns and silences them by 


understanding. The term "understanding" is the key in the 


asparsayoga, for understanding is a result of the prior vroc- 


ess of discrimination. What we have called dialectic is the 


movement of discrimination in language, or rather in under- 


standing, correcting it and removing ignorance, and at the 
same time it is also the belief in reason, that reason 


through discrimination can undercut its own processes. There 


i ¥ it i tion of 
for he is fully aware of the need when it is a func : 
the understanding. Cf. his commentary, in Nikhilananda, The 


Mandukyopanishad, op. cit., Chap. III, Sec. 40. 
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is no attempt to control the mind, only to allow the under- 
standing to discern the identity which lies at its base; this 
is the task of discrimination. Plato was undoubtedly correct 
in not separating dialectic and contemplation, but he did 
nevertheless separate it as a consistent activity with the 
dialectic: The retreat into models for the contemnlative 
method leaves the discriminative role only to the outer dia- 
lectic, whereas the role of the understandirg in this asparasa- 
yoga is the varamount employment of discrimination as an inner 
dialectic. True, the outward form of the dialectic (verbal) 
and the inner, as contemplation, bear a close structural 
similarity, but it has a different focus of attention. The 
addition of this technique of the Advaita emphasis on continu- 
ing discrimination (if one can be rash enough to call ita 
technique) to the dialectic would not only make it a consist- 
ent system, but would also have the advantages of a direct, 
uncluttered, and extremely vrofound carry-over of the very 


same activity into the contemplative. The concition for the 


direct experience is operative in both cases~-discrinination-- 


and by its continual movement and exercise the realization is 
dependent upon the total reduction of ignorance, i.e., duality. 


The inner movement of the dialectic would conclude in an activ- 


ity beyond words and form, and even the silent monologue would 
reduce itself to “concentrated understanding," thereby giving 


birth to the intuitive. Hence this would be a higher contem- 
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plation and “inner dialectic" because of the ouestion and 
answer guest, though silent, is in fact critical reason con- 
fronting its own content. The process itself is a catharsis 
that Plato would have considered a blessings to have knon. 
There is always a cuestion of how complete the Flatonic 
catharsis actually is, but there can be no such question with 
the Advaita-Vedanta. Gaudapada and Sankara formulate a 
method and evolve a teaching that is more profound because of 
its deeper grasp of ignorance. ‘Therefore, the Advaita does 
not further the explicit use of dialectic beyond further 
examples of secking to uncover inconsistencies, i.e., logical 
analysis, but does provide another contemplative technioue 
consistent with dialectic and bearing the same form as the 
“outward dialectic." Where the technique of Flato's contem- 
vlation bears an architectonic similarity with dialectic, 
Advaita-Vedanta asparsayoga has closer ties with the process 


as such and therefore an advantage and an improvement beyond 


Plato. 


III. HAHAYANA BUDDHISM: NAGARJUNA AND CANDRAKIRTI 


The Vedanta insight that reality is conceived under 


the concept utilized in its apprehension can also be usec as 


a methodological key for an analysis of the paramount and 
formative ideas of a system. It is from this perspective 


that Mahayana Buddhism shall be examined. The central icea 
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there is Nirvana and it is understood as: 
What neither is released, nor is it 
ever reached, 
What neither is annihilation, nor is 
it eternality, 
What never disapvears, nor has it 
ever been created, 
This is Nirvana, it escapes precision.45 
Within Mahayana everything is considered as relative, 
hence no real origination or annihilation is nossible.46 Yet, 
if this is so, then there can be no deliverance from igno- 
rance; therefore, no possibility of Nirvana., On the other 
hand, if everything is real, substance, then neither creation 
nor destruction, nor even Nirvana is possible}? Thus, from 
both sides it appears that Nirvana is impossible. Therefore 
both sides are denied and termed Nirvana: "It escapes pre- 
cision."4@ Nagarjuna proceeds further in his analysis of 


Wirvana and denies that Nirvana is a kind of ens, then not an 


ens, neither both and neither together simultaneously: 


L5Th. Stcherbatsky, The Conception of Budchist Nirvana, 
including trans. of Madhyamika-Sastra (kula-Kadhyamika kari- 
kas) of Nagarjuna and the Madhyamika-vritti (Prasannapada) 
(Leningrad: Fublishing Office of the Academy of Sciences of 
the U.S.S.R., 1927), 25th Chapter of Madhyamika-Sastra, Sec. 


TIi. 
4Otpid., Ist Chap., Sec. I-XIV. 
47tpid., 25th Chap., Sec. XXIV. 
L8tpid., 25th Chap., Sec. III. 
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The Buddha has declared, 

That. Ens and non-Ens should both be 
rejected. 

Neither as Ens nor as a non-Ens 

Nirvana therefore is conceived, 


if Nirvana were both Ens and non-Ens, 

Final deliverance would be also both, 

Reality and unreality together, 

This never could be possible. 
and, 

If Nirvana is neither Ens nor non-Ens 

No one can really understand 

This doctrine which proclaims at once 

Negation of them both together .49 

This standpoint carried through to its limit would 

naturally assert no difference between Nirvana and Samsara, 
or Reality and the Phenomenal. If no distinctions, then no 
demarkation of ends or ideals can be contrasted. With this 
Nagarjuna concurs: 

There is no difference at all 

Between Nirvana and Samsara 

There is no difference at all 

Between Samsara and Nirvana. 

What makes the limit of Nirvana 

Is also then the limit of Semsara, 

Between the two we cannot find " 

The slightest shade of difference.’ 

The terms in this analysis are suspect themselves and, 

if a conviction can be had on a suspicion, not even this much 
can be said. To speak in any valid sense of "difference" 


bOTbid., 25th Chap., Secs. X, XI, XII, pp- 75-76. 
501pid., 25th Chap., Secs. XIX, XX, p. 77. 
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assumes a distinction between identity and difference and 
assuming this, then even if the above comment of "no differ- 
ence at all between Samsara and Nirvana" can be affirmed, the 
terms of comparison must therefore be said to be valid. But 
even these, the terms of identity and difference, are finally 
reduced to absurdity. Nagarjuna concludes his twenty-fifth 
chapter of the Madhyamika-Sastra with the lines: 

What is identity, and what is difference? 

What is eternity, and what non-eternity, 

What means eternity and non-eternity together, 

What means negation of both issues? 

The Bliss consists in the cessation of all 

thought, 

In the Quiescence of Plurality. 

No /separate/ Reality was pepached at all, 

Nowhere and none by Buddha. 

In the Advaita-Vedanta as well as in the Madhyamika, 
concepts like origination, annihilation, deliverance, creation, 
destruction, eternality, non-eternality, death, decay, cause 
and effect, indevendency, phenomenality, and any predicate of 
reality that can be said to uniquely qualify or particularize 
Reality, is rejected. Hence, both systems have a share in 
the profundity of their grasp of the critical side of reason. 

Gaudapada and Sankara are the basic thinkers of Advaita 


while Nagarjuna and Candrakirti are considered to be the 


foundation stones of the Mahayana with their works of the 


5lipid., 25th Chap., Secs. XXIII, XXIV, p. 78. 
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Nadhyamika-Sastra (Mula-Madhyamika-Karikas) and the Madhya- 
mika-vrtti (Prasannapada). 

Candrakirti provides a commentary on Nagarjuna's work. 

The Mahayanistic concept of Nirvana based on Nagarjuna fur- 
nishes an excellent occasion for a Candrakirti commentary. 
This can be seen in Candrakirti's answer to the cuestion: 

. . . Now if the Universe is really such fa Unity/, if 
it is no plurality, how is it then that our imagination 
has built up defilers, /i.e., an illusion of personal 
identity and desires/ through a suppression of which 
Nirvana is supposed to be attained? Qr how is it that 
our imagination has built up separate elements through 
the annihilation of which Nirvana reveals itself?52 

Candrakirti states that "as long as these constructions of 
our imagination exist, Nirvana cannot be reached, since it is 
reached just through a suppression of all Plurality."93 An 
anonymous objector recognizes a good point and replies that 
"it may be as you say, but surely the defiling elements or 
elements in general do not exist when Nirvana is reached--but 


before Nirvana is reached they must exist and Nirvana is only 


possible through their annihilation."94 (The objector returns 


and there appears a form of dialogue capable of analysis for 


dialectical content.) 


52tbid., 25th Chap. Sec. II, 521.14, p. 187. 
53tpid., 25th Chap. Sec. II, 522.2, p- 187. 
Sktbid., 25th Chap., Sec. II, 522.3, pe 187. 
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An objection is raised. If this is so /will i 
possible to maintain that/ Nirvana has gn ee ag as 
Buddha? Will not his doctrine be absolutely useless 
{this doctrine which7 establishes corresponding antidotes 
for every kind of worldly career in order to enable man- 
kind to reach Nirvana, We answer, This criticism would 
be right, if there were any absolutely real doctrine, or 
if there were any /absolutely real/ beings wi:ich would 
attend to this law, or if there were any absolutely real 
teacher, a divine Buddha. But /since in a monistic 
Universe that does not exist, we are not hit by your 
accusation/! 


Our bliss consists in the cessation of all 
thought, 

In the quiescence of Plurality. 

To nobody and nowhere no doctrine /about 
separate elements 

By Buddha ever has been preached! 


In this case how can the reproach made above affect 

us! Our view is that Nirvana represents Quiescence, i.e., 
the non-applicability of all the variety of names and 
[non-existence of/ particular objects. This very quies- 
cence, so_far it is the natural /genuine/ quiescence for 

| the world7, is called bliss. The quiescence of Plurality 

i is also a bliss because, by putting an end to all defiling 
agencies, all individual existences are stopped. It is 
also a bliss because, by quenching all defiling forces, 
all instinct /and habits of thought/ have been extirpated 
without residue. It is also a bliss because, since all 
the objects of knowledge have died away, knowledge itself 


has also died. 


When the divine Buddhas have entered blissful Wirvana 
in which all Plurality has vanished, they are like regal 
swans soaring in the sky without any sup ort, they are 
hovering in the wind produced by their /two/ wings, the 
wing of accumulated virtue and the wing of accumulated 
visdom, or they are hovering in the wind of Space, /that 
Space which/ is the Void. Then /from this elevation F 
all separate objects having become indistinguishable, the i 
Buddhas have not preached neither about the defiling 
elements /of life7, nor about its purifying elements, : 
neither in the divine worlds, nor in the human world, nei- 
ther to gods, nor to men. This should be realized. 


——— 
DP. 296-209. 


55Tbid., 25th Chape, Sec. XXIV, 538.3-539-2, 
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Here in this quoted passage, we find the same distin- 
tuishing marks that were apparent in the Advaita-Vedanta. It 
is essentially a higher criticism, from an analysis of the 
opponents! argument, tracing out misunderstandings of their 
doctrine and correcting interpretations. The feature of dia- 
lectic present in other sections is the rendering explicit 
the inconsistencies and contradictions. In this sertion, as 
it is in the entire Madhyamika-sastra and Madhyamika-vrtti, no 
original argument is advanced, only a basis for a systematic 
criticism of the understanding of an opponent. With Nagar- 
juna and Candrakirti,, this is formulated into a systematic 
method. Candrakirti,. in a section titled, "The Nadhyamika 
Method Explained," makes the following methodolosical points: 
Ordinarily, when someone is asserting some vosition, it is 
his desire to convince the other party. He attempts to prove 


his argument in the manner in which he himself arrived at his 


conclusion, i.e., just as he convinced himself. Hence the 


respondent pursues a line of argument in order to prove his 


owm thesis and thereby convince another. But the Madhyamika 


proposes a different technique: 


He does not vindicate any assertion in order to 


v . . 
convince his opponent. He has no_reasons and examples 
d7. Ue sets forth a 


fof which he himself is convinced t 
thesis of his owm and_undertakes to prove it only so far 
as it runs parallel /and destroys/ the argument fof his 
opponent7. He thus brings assertings which cannot be 
proved. Ee is in conflict even with himself, Fe cer- 
tainly cannot convince nis opponent fof his imagined 
thesis7. 3ut can there be a more eloquent refutation of 
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an opponent than the proof that he is not capable of 
establishing his own thesis? t$ there really any 
necessity to produce counter arguments?) 
Therefore, we have in this dialogue a clear statement that 
the reductio ad absurdum argument is central to the Madhya- 
mika and, by their own admission, is "The Method of the 
Madhyamika." The Madhyamika repudiates arguments from the 
principles admitted as valid by the opponent while claiming 
not to advance any original arguments of their own. However, 
if, in fact, some original thesis is advanced, then "all our 
arguments will also be wrong, because the reasons which will 
be adduced will either be non-entities themselves, or they 
will represent something appertaining to a non-entity."?/ 
Candrakirti does note that some Madhyamikas, like Bhavaviveka, 
do assert independent theses and to them he says that, if so, 
then the same criticism should be applied: 
But we, [he says/, do not resort to proof by syllogism. 
Our arguments can have only the result of repudiating the 


tenets of our opponents, for us they are not valid by 
themselves. 


The Madhyamika asserts that separate entities are not 


caused, but such an assertion equally allows the converse-- 


that every single thing is caused and exists. If the argument 


56thid., Ist Chap., Sec. XIV, 19.3-19.6, ppe 9€-9%. 
57thid., lst Chap., Sec. XXIV, 34.1, p. 117. 
58tpid., lst Chap., Sec. XXIV, 34.4, pe 117. 
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of the denial of causation is founded upon an argument, then 
the following factors are pertinent: 599 


1. How many are the sources of knowledge, their 
essence, scope, origin, and 


2. Have they arisen out of themselves, out of 
something extraneous, both, or out of 
nothing. 


On the other hand, if it is not founded upon argument, 


l. It must be rejected. 


2. "Cognition of an object depends upon the method 
cognized, if something is not known it cannot 
become known otherwise than by appropriate meth- 
ods. If no methods then neither will there be 


cognition." 
Thus, it appears the controversy rests upon the validity of 
logic and its employment. The point is acknowledged fully 
and Candrakirti's answer discloses a fine grasp of logical 
The issue is really the other side of the major 


Included 


engagement . 
contention which underlies the entire Madhyamika. 
in this would be the solution to the question of the content, 
if any, of the Mahayana dialectic as found in both Nagarjuna 
and Candrakirtie. The objection is strongly put by the 


*anonymous logician" in the Madhvamika-vrtti when he raises 


the issue: Ol 


59Ibid., Ist Chap., Sec. XXXIV, 55.11-55.12, p- 136. 
©rmia., lst Chap., Sec. XXIV, 55.12-56.0, p. 136. 


6lipid., Ist Chap., Sec. XXIV, 57-4, p- 137 
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. © « You thus insist that you make no assertion 
whatsoever. But we hear from you a proposition which 
looks like a definite assertion, viz., that entities 
arise neither out of themselves, nor out of something 
different, nor out of both, nor at random. How is it 
to be explained? 


The point is answered by an illustration that comson people 


- + « impute to entities a reality which they do not 
possess, a reality which for the saint does not exist at 
all. It then happens that these ordinary men are tor- 
mented by some particular thing which they somehow 
imagine to exist. Then the saints try to rouse their 
skepticism by some argument that would appeal to them. 


The general and more central issue still remains. It is 


continued in the reply: 


If our answer did allow assertive judgments, implying 
the transcendental reality of a substratum, the question 
would then arise whether these judgments are_founded on 
sound method or not. However, there is no /place for 
them in a system of universal Relativity/. The reason 
for that is just the following one. If problematic judg- 
ments regarding reality were admitted as possible, we 
would be obliged to admit the counterpart, the possibility 
of problematic judgments, regarding the transcendental 
reality of a substratum, how could we make the correlative 
assertions, since they would not be correlative with the 
other unexisting member of the relation. /and as a con- 
clusion/, $ is not our business to answer all. these 
questions} 62 


Therefore, questions are only entertained as part of a tech- 


nicue to educate and, on the other hand, they are repudiated 
apart from this vedagogical device. Candrakirti says: 


We first assume the reality of something impossible 


621pia,, Ist Chape, Sec. XXXVIII, 62.4-63.8, Candra- ee 
kiriti's quotation is from the "Questions of Ratnacuda" of a5 


Nagarjuna. 
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and then condemn it.63 

However, the criticism is often raised that this method is 
itself impossible, The denial of a thesis implies the accept- 
ance of another and therefore it is imvoscible to have a 
system that is critical and yet not advance a theory of its 
own. It may be that the Madhyamika assumes it has no position, 
but in order to deny a thesis, there must be some vantare 
point from which this itself can be asserted. Hence, a care- 
ful examination of this system will make explicit the implicit 
assumptions of the Madhyamika. It matters little if the 
Madhyamikas are not cognizant of this. The point is simply 
that it must assume such a position. In the repudiation of 
the ti.eory of causation by a reductio ad absurdum, does it 
involve the acceptance of the opposite theory, or does it 
necessitate the examination of the reductio for premises that 
can be seen to be a part of another theory and therefore pre- 


suppose it for the very criticism of the reductio? But this 


is itself putting forth a theory that must be rationally 


defended by evidence and example. Without documentation, it 


is a theory without substance, another cry of the dogmatist. 


wadhyamika replies: °# Io 


| 
63qpid., lst Chap., Sec. XXXVIII, 56.4, p. 136. F 
6lTbid., lst Chap., Sec. XVIII, 23.3, pe 103. 
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We have declared we have no theory of our own. We 
therefore cannot be accused of contradicting our own 


principles. 


and, 


The only result of our deduction is to repudiate the 
theory of our opponent. Our acceptance of the converse 
theory is not at all therewith implied.05 


There is a difference between asserting that the 


Madhyamika maintains no “position” and asserting that the 


Madhyamika contains no ontology. It would be more exact to 


advance the theory that thourk they do not admit any onto- 
logical theory (because they find none defensible before 
critical reason and which cannot be vindicated by an intuition 
of reality), nonetheless they stil]. have an ontological refer- 


ent in the sense that the intuition is not of anything but 


sunyata which is equal to "tathata,™ thusness, the unique 


reality of the universe. If it were of nothing, it would 


characterize reality as non-existent, but: 


Now, if Nirvana is a non-Ens, 

How then can it be independent? 

For sure, an independent ,non-Ens 

Is nowhere to be found. 

An intuition of nothing is hardly an intuition and undoubt- 
edly much of the difficulty can be traced to the translation 


of "sunyata" as nothingness wnen the referent is understood 


65tpid., lst Chap, Sec. XVIII, 24.6, pe 104. 


66;,54., 25th Chap, Sec. VIII. 
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as a non-Ens rather than the referent of non-predicating or 
qualifying reality. It is interesting that Stcherbatsky 
translates the term as "relativity" thereby escaninz the 
literal translation. There is quite obviously a logical 
jump from recognizing that Nirvana "escaves precision" to the 
assertion that it is "nothine." The task is lessened when 
the focus is on the perception rather than the universal 
aspect for then it takes the tathata rathec than sunyata. 

When experience is given precedence over speculation, 
when logic is silenced by logic and reason asked to reflect 


unon itself, there is always a value given to self-discipline 


and here in the Hahayana the same thing is true. It takes 


the form of introspection, the discipline of meditation. An 


outline of the Madhyamika discipline is stated as a vractice, 
which presumably parallels the dialectic, and also includes 


its final intuition and realization: 


Considering consciousness he /the Bodhisattva/ inves- 
tigates the stream of thought and asks wherefrom does it 
come. The following occurs to him. Consciousness arises, 
if there is an /imianent/ object does that mean that con- 
sciousness is one thing and the object another, or that 
they are identical? In the first case we have a double 
consciousness. But if they are not identical, how is | 
then consciousness to be cognized through consciousness : 
Consciousness Cannot apprehend its own self. The trench- 
ant of a sword cannot cut its trenchant. The tip of a 
finger cannot touch that very tip. Similarly this, con- 
sciousness cannot be conscious of its own self. 


Thus it is that when fa saint/ is thorourhly atten- 
tive, then it appears to him as undefinable, it neither 


inni i less, it is 
has an end nor a beginning. It is not changeless, 5 
not causeless, it does not conflict with the interdepend 
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ence fof the elements/7, but it is i i j 
non iMent ical neither sith iivede, Neither, identical, nor 
then cognizes a stream of thourht fas thin as7 a creeper 
the thought element, indefinite thought, non-manifested ` 
thought, imperceptible thought, thousht as a thing in 
itself. He intuits this /unspeakable thought7 as "this- 
ness" /the upjaue Reality of the universe/, he does not 
suppress it. 


Such is the analysis of thoucht which he realizes and 
intuits., This, O noble son, is the Bodhisattva'ts exer- 
cise of avvlication of mindfulness consisting in the con- 
sideration of what in our consciousness represents its 


fessence/ 68 
This exercise of the “application of mindfulness" 


clearly shows the movement of an inner dialectic. The rejec- 


tion of the duality of subject and object presented as con- 
sciousness and its object, however, does not of itself insure 


the intuition. There is a vast difference between acknowledr- 


ing the distinction to be without foundation on the basis of 


a learned response, a teaching, or some revealed scripture; 


and another thing to actually realize it. Hence the "recor- 


nition" of the illusion does not of itself automatically 
dissolve its form, merely loosens its claim for attention and 


consideration. Attachment to the objects of imagination 


A — S Ag 

depend upon an unreflective, unquestioning acceptance o- its 
. 2 ya 2 Hy 

externality, desirability (or repulsion), and reality. The 


doubt cast is more than a mere “as if," for the repeated 


67pathata = Sunyata. 
681pia., lst Chap, Sec. XXXVII, 61.10-64, pp. 145-6. 
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questioning insures a diminishing tie to the object relative 
to the success of the process. Therefore, this process strips 
the essential element of the object--its apparent integral 
reality. This could be termed a procedure of unattaching the 
object. Not being attached to the imagination, it is possible 
to sit attentively but not before. The increasing recognition 
of its unreality shifts the focus of consciousness fron the 
seeming-objects to the process itself. Of course, tne 
imaginative process has little hold on the individual when 
its claim is seen to have such a provisional basis. 

The success of this exercise comes when the "thusness" 
is not suppressed but allowed. It is further interesting to 
note that the inner-dialectic functions not merely ina 
negative capacity as in a formal "Not this, not this," but in 
an analytical manner mirroring the outer movement of the dia- 
lectic. Through this exercise, the student intuits the uniaue 


reality of the Universe and the technique is a thorough-soing 


dialectic. 


Dialectic is the cleansing faculty, the preliminary 
discipline to the insight, and the grounds for its activity. 


The technique of "The Method of the Madhyamika, " noted. previ- 


ously, is utilized here in the exercise. The student's own 


thought process is the material, the premises and methodology 


follow the same lines as the outer dialectic. The method is 


the use of the reductio ad absurdum techniaue in both the 
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outer and inner dialectic. The experience of Nirvana is 
dependent upon dialectic functioning as a catharsis, as a 
purifier of the defiling elements. In the iMadhyamila, the 
catharsis is thorough and exhaustive. The catharsis as an 
activity is formulated by both Candrakirti and Nagarjuna 
and is central to their thought. Candrakirti states that 
neither suppression nor annihilation really takes place in 
the experience of Nirvana. Actually it consists “merely in 
the suppression of absolutely all the constructions of our 
imagination, The term "suppression" could more rrobably be 
coined "cessation" as in the statement of Nagarjuna from the 


Ratnavali: 


Nor is Nirvana non-existence 

How can such an idea come to you? 

We call Nirvana the cessation 6 
of every thought of non-existence and existence. 69 


4 


The essential element is that the phenomenal world can be | 


called Nirvana when the conceptual fremevork is silenced. : 
Nagarjuna writes: 70 | 
i oI 


Coordinated here or caused are /Separate things/ | 
We call this world Phenomenal t, 
But just the same is called Nirvana ; a 
When viewed without causality, without coordination. 


Therefore Nirvana is merely the seeing of the Phenomenal world | 


when the imaginatiors cease their play. Candrakirti expresses 


69rpid., 25th Chap., Sec. II, 52h.5-52h.9 pe 190. 


70Ipid., 25th Chap., Sec. IX, pe 195. 
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this negatively when he writes: /1 


e a e as long as constructions of our imarination exist 


Nirvana cannot be reached, since it is reached just 
through a suppression of all plurality. 


The experience of Bliss is coincidental with the cessation of 
all thought, "Our Bliss consists in the cessation of all 
thought."72 The claim is not for a momentary abandon of 
thoughts and instincts but rather for a permanent state: 73 
. e > It is also a Bliss because, by auenching all 
defiling forces, all. instinct /and habits of thought 
have been extirpated without residue. 

The ascsumvtion at. work here in the exercise is the 
concept of the Prajna (intuition). This term, with its close 
affinities with Plotinus’! parallel concept, is translated by 
the same term--Intellectual Intuition. The concept of the 
Prajna is that when the entire conceptual framevork and 
activity loosens its tie or hold on the mind, only then does 
the Intellectual Intuition naturally function, It is not 
thought of as a separate faculty, but is understood as opera- 
tive only when the obstructions are removed. The obscuring 
elements removed, intuition reveals itself. It would be a 
misunderstanding not to acknowledge that this intuition is 


thought of as a direct experience, not medietin= between 


7lIbid., 25th Chap., Sec. II, 521.14, Ve 1&7; cf. 52h 5s 


pe 190; 522-10, p. 188. 
TŽibid., 25th Chap., Sec. XXIV, 53€.3, De 209. 
Btbid., 25th Chap., Sec. XXIV, 536., Pe 20S. 
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objects, and thoughts for it are termed "thusness," non- 
manifested thought, indefinite thought, and the unspeakable 
thousht . 

The methoc of the Kadhyamika, the reductio ad absurdum 
technique, or as they call it, the Prasanrapadanam, is carried 
to a limit that Plato would have been proud to have encountered. 
True, this same element is present in Platonic thought, but 
not carried to its limit as it is in the Madhyamika, nor was 
it ever considered as the exclusive tool of the dialectician. 
And balancing the scales, the Madhyamika has no parallel con- 
cept for the midwifery of Plato, The concent. of isnorance in 
Platonic thought is thought to be the barrier to true knowl- 
edge, but on the other hand, it is certainly not developed 
into its more specific form of "the cessation of every thought" 
as the condition of Nirvana. To this insisht, both the 
Advaita and iadnvamika are in agreement and both have direct 
techniques for the removal of this veil to intuition. The 


Platonic technicue does not proceed as directly as does the 


system as they are within theirs, when taken as a whole. 
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CHAPTER V 


CONCLUSION AND SYNTHESIS OF THE POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE DIALECTIC 


I. FOREWORD 


In the Platonic works, the negative dialectic was nei- 
ther extended to its limits nor was the method rendered into 
an explicit methodology as in the Madhyamika. The Flatonic 
catharsis was a function of the negative dialectic but the 
latter never was the sole and paramount tool of both the 
catharsis and the insight into the Good, or Reality. Plato 
uses the negative dialectic to initiate the process of reflec- 
tion and self-criticism. On the other hand, the Madhyamika 
accepts the negative dialectic and extends it to the limit of 
self-reflection as an evistemological tool to remove al’ the 
impedinents to the vision of reality. 

The recognition of the Asparsayoga as the inner dia- 
lectic extends it beyond the boundaries of Plato and offers 
more than merely the acquisition of another contemplative 
technioue because it »rovides a more profound grasp of the 
concept of ignorance and, therefore, brirgs vith it a more 
concise content. Thus, the addition of both the contempla- 
tive technique of the Advaita-Vedanta and the negative dia- 
lectic of the Madhyamika to the Dialectic is certainly a 


decided advantage for its development as a philosorhye 
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It is interesting that both the Advaita-Vedanta and 


a ence ge ae pe i m ene A, 


the Madhyamika have developed those elements that were weak 
in the Platonic dialectic, and yet neither of these schools 


added to the positive Gialectic~-what Plato refers to as the 


"noble birth." The three aspects of the Dialectic--positive, 


negative, and inner dialectic are the elements of the Pla- 


tonic concept of Dialectic. The positive dialectic is exem- 


vlified in the quest for unity as it feels new strength in 
fresh discoveries and intuitions of relationships, harmony, 
| 

and order, all the while seeking its object among, the True, | 
| 


the Good, and the Beautiful. The essential feature of this 


4 

z l 
positive dialectic is that these notions are brought to birth ai 

by a special technioue of ouestion-and-answer by a trained | 

| 


dialectician who is, himself, restrained from either dictating 


i 
solutions or offering positive answers. y 


The negative dialectic is not a separate and distinct 


part of the positive dialectic, for it assumes some conclusion 


| 
i 
from the positive dialectic. Its function is to expose contra- | 


dictory assertions which claim some certainty, and is essentially 


a negetive process in the reductive processes. Logic is 


a 


employed and an examination of the asserter's thesis is made 


to determine if the birth process, the positive dialectic, has 


been a true birth or if it must be aborted. Since it vcrefers 


explicit non-contradictory propositions with clear and precise 


meaning, it is suspicious of metaphors and analogical thinking. 
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Inner dialectic, the contemplative, is an interior 
crocess of dialectic thet has as its end the visicn, or 
experience, of reality. 

The dynamics of the positive dialectic is a function 
of its use of analofies and metaphors that assumes a differ- 
ent set of presuppositions than the negative dialectic. The 
analysis of these presuppositions would demonstrate the 
mechanism of both the positive and the negative dialectic and 
also reconcile a curious problem. The croblem can be readily 
seen if these two activities are considered separate. Then 
the problem is obvious, for each seems to contradict the 
other. The positive sees the negative as unable to say any- 
thing since a thorough criticism must also cancel itself. 

The negative dialectic sees the positive as a system of 


analogical assertions and discoveries which, admittedly, can- 


not be the besis for any literal truth. Hence, what is needed 


is an analysis of the analogical and relational form of judg- 


ment within each of these tools of the Dialectic. 
II. ANALOGY AND POSITIVE DIALECTIC 


The positive dialectic does not examine language with 
any degree of severity; it accepts it and prefers to utilize 
the structure it assumes for its philosophical ends. The 
characteristic feature of the positive dialectic is its 


acceptance of the use of relational terms, or terms which 
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assume some relational matrix for their meaning. An example 
of this can be seen in Plato's quest for the nature of the 
Statesman and Sophist. It must first be granted that both 
terms are relational. It must be further assumed that there 
is a position of authority and a populace in whose interest, 
or against such interests, this authority can exercise some 
control or exert some influence. Whatever issue or ques- 
tion is pursued, if it assumes a relational character, then 
the positive dialectic seeks to uncover those relations that 
are necessary for the term to be meaningful by seeking the 
essential relations. The ability to discern relations would 
be the pre-requisite for this employment of the positive dia- 
lectic.l On the other hand, the distinctions found, dis- 
cerned, perceived or conceived depend in their turn upon 
either an arbitrary discovery or there actually being rela- 
tions to cognize. Without order, there can only be an 
arbitrary concept of relation and, therefore, merely arbitrary 
definitions. Analogy and relation both depend upon the exist- 


ence of some order, and to communicate by analogies involves 


ler, Cornford, Plato's Republic, op. cit., II. 258. 
(A term can, of aoaaa be both & rolat ipnal term a a onpm 
relational term, depending purely upon the extent to whic . 
the term is examined. An interesting example to note 1s bo a 
concept of Justice in Plato's Republic: this term has PTA 
tional referent in respect to its social function [cf. Aves 
VI, 508/, and a non-relational character in respect to 
Justice itself /cf. ibid., VII, 259./) 
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a perception of their connection and also presupposes an 
accevtance of some concept of order. It is essential in 
analogical thinking that the terms involved in the analogy 
are actually "seen" in the relation indicated. To actually 
perceive them in this way is in itself a discovery--an 
insight. 

It might be argued that these orders and relations 
exist--but only in language and within a conceptual frame- 
work. The argument would proceed to assert that it is an 
analogical leap itself, and hardly legitimate, to move from 
relations in language to relations in reality. All the 
available evidence points, to continue the argument, to 
meaning in language and nothing elise. 

The reply would be to agree entirely with this con- 
tention and extend it a bit beyond those narrow confines, 
The assertion that the perceived order is in language and 
within concepts would certainly be admitted, but if the 
assertion were to add that it is "merely" and "only" in 
language and concepts, then the line woulc be drawn. On the 
other hand, the assumction that this order, asserted by some 
analogy, is "actually" the order of reality would also be 
going beyond the bonds of respectability. Both of these 
vositions are excluded and yet both used. The analogical 
thinking assumes that the relation indicated is in some way 


in reality--perhavs totally mysterious, but it neither 
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qualifies it uniquely nor exhausts it. The assumption of the 
analogy is that two terms are related to two others--"as," or 
"as if"--and this is not meant to indicate that it "is" some 
other relation. Hence what is being asserted is really only 
a possibility and not a unique tie oridentity. In strict 
usage it should be called a poetic tie or identity. Analo- 
gies invite the participator to determine if indeed it is | 
"like" the other terms, and to see if it does seem to bear 


similar relations. To assert a strict identity is totally 


missing the point of analogical thinking. 

The reason that the analogical function in language 
is not often acknowledged with the credit due it, is that P 
analogies and metaphors are often looked down upon as indica- i 
tive of an undeveloped reason that is incapable of expressing 
complex and profound thought patterns. This is, of course, | 
merely an example of rank prejudice. The case is cuite the a 
contrary. Logic is actually one special case of analory »* a | 
novel is an expansion of a metaphor, ? ang mathematics is 
another example of a systematic use of analogy that is often | 


disguised by the Latin term proportion, rather than the Creek 


scott Buchanan, Rhetoric (manual used by St. John's 
College, Annapolis, Maryland, a BEA (Mimeogravhed.) 


3Weller B. Embler, "The Novel as Metaphor," Etc., 
Vol. X, No. 1, (Autumn, 1952), pp.» 3-12. 
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equivalent--analogry. Again, the scientific method itself, in 
its statements of relations between thines and their mathe- 
matical properties, can be seen as a system of analories,.4 

The mathematical descrirtion of the Keplerian astron- 
omy will illustrate this usage in mathematics. In the state- 
ment of the Earth anä its path: 

+ « « the earth revolves around the heavens 

tracing the path of an ellipse while the sun is 
at one of the Foci, 
The elements needed are: 

l. The orbit of a Planet. 

2. The Sun. 

3. The circumference of a conic section, 

i.e., the ellipse. 

4. The foci of the ellipse, 

What the proposition can be really reduced to would be? 


The orbit of a planet is to the sun as the circum- 
ference of the ellipse is to the foci. 


Which of course holds to the basic form of analogy with the 


classic type: 


A is to B as C is toD 


‘Scott Buchanan, The Doctrine of Signatures (London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd., 1¢38), po. 28-59. 


*This is itself a shorthand form of a mathematical 
process because the ellipse is derived from by a process of 
vascing a plane through a conic section at a given angle. 
The later mathematicians may fail to recognize that the 
algebraic form of the ellipse is a special case of the 
analogical use of geometry and algebra when it is seen 
through the Cartesian coordinate system. 
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or simply, 
Flanet's Path : Sun :: Ellipse : the Foci 

The only difficulty would be if this became an asser- 
tion that this is really the way the earth moves. Hence the 
conclusion should at this point be anticipated: that the 
dogmatist, in any of his many disguises, is simply a person 
who confuses a language rroblem with his convictions and 
feelings. He insists that a particular analosical expression 
uniquely characterizes some "x" and no other and, therefore, 
he believes his assertion is literal, self-evident, and 
indubitable fact. 

In everyday usage, the metaphorical or analogical 
function of language is not obvious. Usually the literal 
statements have a very definite and non-analovical intent, or 
so it is believed. When a person shouts, "I hate John Smithi” 
is it hardly intended as a metaphor or as the statement, 
"Something like hate I experience for John Smith." Keverthe- 


less, it can be seen as such in the analysis of its structure: 


1. I hate John Smith. . 
Objection: What does it mean for the "I" to kate‘ Be hate? 
grammatical first person singular, does it hate 


2, I have a hatred for John Smith. 
Objection: Sow does one have it? Like an arm, 
a spoon? 


the moon, or 


3. I feel an emotion which I call hate, which I 


feel for John Smith. _ r” 
Objection: How can one feel for John Smith? 
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4h. I feel an emotion which I call hate, which I 
roject upon John Smith as the object of my 
i f feeling. 
Objection: Project? How? Carry it over? Flace it upon 
him? : 
5. I feel an emotion which I call hatred which l 
causes a feeling of tension within mej as a 
result I seek its resolution by reacting to i 
an object that appears to threaten my previous 
placid state, 
Naturally, this process could go on to further explore tj 
the content of the terms "call," "seek," object,” and 4 
"appears," for these are all heavy terms that tend to obscure | 
the metaphoric content that they possess within this context. 
The more complete the analysis, the more the investigation 
would tend to define the basis for the hate; hence, the easier 
its resolvement, but only if our activity were not entirely | 
intended to disembowel poor John Smith. 
The analogical structure for Mr. I and John Smith | 


misht be viewed in this form: 


a non-threatened matrix : a threatened matrix ?: 


tranquil state : turbulent state =: | 
the understanding of the matrix ; | 


the blind and immediate acceptance of the matrix :: 
understanding action : emotionally base action | 


The dialectic would explore just what it is that is threatened. 
The uncovering of this content would bring light uron "Lr. 
I's" behavioristic vatterns and account for the ambiguous ele- 
ments. 

It is not often recognized that language can be seen 


within this scheme, but this is simnly because of a predisposi- 
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tion to view them within a structure that language seems to 
orovide. Language presents a model but it has its own 
implicit metaphysics as a linguistic structure which, if one 
is not careful, will be dictated to the unsuspecting. Our 
linguistic model stresses "static" thin-s and their relation- 
ships, or relationships and the things related. Thus, the 
question arises: Could there be an alternative conception 
which would then offer entirely different conseouences? 

The basic factor in the model is the proposition, and 
it is agreed to have the elements of a subject-verb-object. 
The subject-noun is isolated, the verb imputes some aspect of 
motion, while its determination becomes the object. This is 
the customary manner of treating this division but it is not 
at all necessary to assume, Ernest Fenoliosa presents an 
alternative in his request that if we set back to the basic 
etymology of words they would reveal rich metaphorical con- 
tent. He arzues from the case of the Chinese written charac- 
ter to draw conclusions for other languages, and clains for 
Chinese the "purest" meaning in that it has retained its 
ancient origins intact. He says of the sub Ject-verb-ob ject 


relation: 


6 jami tf oc d Reality 
3enjamin Lee Whorf, Language, Thoucht anc Ys 
ed. John B. Carroll (New York: Published jointly by the 
Technology Press of Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


and John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1956), pe 252. 
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A true noun, an isolated thins, does not exist in 
nature, Things are only the terminal points, or rather 
the meeting points, of actions, cross-sections cut through 
actions, snap~shots. Neither can a pure verb, an abstract 
motion, be possible in nature. The eye sees noun and verb 
as one? things in motion, motion in things, and so the 
Chinese conception tends to represent them. 7 


It is often argued that it is only when words lose their 
archaic reference that exactitude can be had through language. 
Fenollosa counters that, on the contrary, the Chinese lan- 
guage in its written character retains the metavhor and, he 
points out, that the intellectual and philosorhical works of 
the Chinese are evidence of the ability of metaphors to com- 
municate complex thought patterns: 
You will ask, how could the Chinese have built up a 
great intellectual fabric from the mere picture writing? 
To the ordinary Western mind, which believes that thought 
is concerned with logical categories and which rather con- 
demns the faculty of direct imarination, this feat seems 
quite impossible. Yet, the Chinese language with its 
peculiar materials has passed over from the seen to the 
unseen by exactly the same process which all ancient 
races employed. This process is metaphor, the uge of 
material images to surszest imiaterial relations. 
The conscious use of analogy can further understanding and 
create conditions for new insights, It can also limit under- 
standing if its proper employement is not understood. 
Recently, an effort has been made to determine its proper 


function in mathematics and in reasoning, and G. Polya has 


Ernest Fenollosa, The Chinese Written Character (New 
York: Kasper & Horton (Scuare $ Series), n.d.), pe á 


Ibid., pe 72. 
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authored. a work covering this field.? Polya's work argues 
for the use of analogical thought in mathematics and reason- 
ing rather than the deductive method because it is his claim 
that the truly creative mathematician must be a good ruesser 
first and a good prover after. Both the guess and the idea 
of the proof, he points out, rest heavily uvon the utilization 


of analogy: 


. - . And the layman is not surprised to hear that the 
naturalist is guessing like himself. It may appear a 
little more surprising to the layman that the mathemati- 
cian is also guessing. The result of the mathematician's 
creative work is demonstrative reasoning, a proof, but 
the proof_is discovered by plausible reasoning, by 
guessing,1O 


The deductive method only can be employed after both the 
guess and the idea of the proof are first grasped. Polya is 
aware of the dangers in the use of analogies and begins by 
stating that in "discussing analogy, we tread on less solid 
zround."il He lists several points of interest: 

The essential difference between analory and other 
kinds of similarity lies, it seems to me, in the inten- 
tions of the thinker. Similar objects agree with each 
other in some respect. If you intend to reduce the 
aspect in which they agree to definite concepts, you 


regard those similar objects as analogous. If you suc- 
ceed in getting down to clear concepts you have 


9¢, Polya, Mathematics and Plausible Reasonin 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, TS54) « 


10rpid., Vol. II, p. 158. llIbid., Vol. I, p. 13. 
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clarified the analogy.l2 
He defines the concept, or condition, of analogy as follows: 


- + »« two systems are analogous, if they agree in 
clearly definable relations of their resrective rarts.13 


The only difficulty in the analogical method is when it is 
not clarified: 


- > » And remember, do not neglect vague analories. 
Yet, if you wish them respectable, try to clarify then. l4 


The role that analogy plays, to Polya, is clear in his 
statement: 
e » » There is perhaps no discovery either in elemen- 
tary or advanced mathematics, or, for that matter, in 
any other subject that could do without these operations 


eneralization and specialization/ esvecially without 
analogy .+7 


Hence, here is further evidence that analogy has a 
large share in the intellectual processes, The positive dia- 
lectic finds in the analogical tool a way of analysis and also 
a way of discovery. The keen eye for analogical relations 
marks the dialectician and the almost playful use of them 
sometimes makes it hard to distinguish him from the dramatist 
in the concern for plot structure. Hence, a critioue of 
analogy assumes the value of a relational matrix. 

The development of a relational matrix in which a 
value is given presupposes that similar relations can be 


predicated of totally different things. Without this facility 


l2tpia. Wrpia. 4tbid., pe 15. L5Ibid., vo. 17. 
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there could be no assertion of this same or similar relations 
between the last terms. In the example, 

King is to Subject as Father to Son 


Father to Hother as Heaven to Earth 


or, 


Heaven to Earth as the Generative Prin- 
ciple to the Creative Principle, 


An examination of these analogies presupposes another , 
concept which must be prior to the structural similarity con- | 
cept. If the relation between a Father and Mother, a King 
and his Subject, or a Father to kis Son is in name only, then 
no relationship can be asserted and the consequence--for the 
related terms--would be invalid. (The only relationship that | i 
could be asserted would be merely nomenal which would be the 
absence of any effective relationship.) That is to say that -| 
if the Father and Mother were not functioning within each 
realm in respect to their relational capacities, then nothing | 
further could be deduced and the other terms--Heaven to Earth-- | 
would have no explicit relation and the analocy would further 
the cause of ambiguous and misleading relations. Clearly, 
the relation in the analogy must assume the ordered elements 
of the first part before any "is to" can be deduced. The 


vrinciple of a structural similarity presupposes an ordered 


relational system, hence it should be termed a principle of 


Loh 
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the Integrated Unit System. When the terms in the analogy 
ere ordered sufficiently to function in related capacities, 
then similar structural similarities can be asserted in other 
equally related units. Once the units, or terms in the 
analogies, are sufficiently distinguished by their order, 
then a corresponding structural System appears in the rela- 
tion of these similarities to other ecually distincuished 
terms of any other order. 

It would be profitable to return to the basic analory 
for clarification, 
A is to B as C is to D 
or, as in our example: 
Father : Mother :: Heaven : Earth 
The conditions for this analogy therefore are: 


l. A particular function must be assifned to father 
and mother, or such other terms in the analory. 


2. A corresponding structural relationship between 
both father and mother should emerge as a unit. 


3. And sufficient evidence of this order, (1) and (2), 
must be given which is transferred "as" or "as if" 
to the latter terms, Heaven and Earth. 


Even though these terms differ in respect to both ouantity 


and quality, for as long as they are actually ordered, the 
When this 
16 


relationsi:ip can be sought in the latter terms. 


is established, an integrated system is in evidence, 


léthese two principles necessary for the analogy are 
also the major principles of the Chinese Classic--The Book of 


d 
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The concept or princivle of the repetition of the 


integrated unit system is hierarchiel and also justifies the 


a 


Changes, or the I Ching. In fact, tke entire Book of Changes 
can be seen as an analogical system in which tke relational 
patterns are given a basis and vrovided with a field. The 
principle of the integrated unit System and the principle of 
Structural similarity are the key and paramount concepts 
underlying the Book of Changes, and also assumed for an 
analogy, or system of analories. Professor Gi-Ming Shien 
writes: 


The principle of structural similarity is the key 
principle of the Book of Changes. If we do not under- 
stand this principle, we shall never understand the 
essence of the Book of Changes. /Gi Ming Shien, "Key 
Principles of the Book of Changes: The Principle of 
Structural Similarity and the Principle of the 
Integrated System" (paper read at the New School of 
Social Research, New York, October 29, 1954). (Kimeo- 
eraphed.)7 


anc, further, he adds: 


The key principle of the Book of Changes is the 
principle of structural similarity_and repetition of 
the integrated unit system. /Ibid. 


In order to see this process in a more detailed manner, the 
following is offered: Beginning with the first two terms, 


Father : Hother 


“hen these terms emerre with sufficiently orderec functional 
activities, then an integrated system results, This would 
also be true of terms as cifferent as "father : mother™ to 
"heaven : earth," hence a common structural condition is 
assumed to underlie this emergence, Naturally, there are 
certain structural relations which are assumed to be more pro- 
found or hierarchical than otkers, and the Book of Changes is 
based upon these deeper relations: botk the eight trigrams 
and the sixty-four hexagrams are imares of such functional 
differentiations, Professor Shien writes: 


According to the Book of Changes, the eight trizrams, 
as well as the sixty-four hexagrams, are imases of the 
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erogressive concepts of the Good that characterizes the Pla- 
tonic positive dialectic. The structural integral assumes 
the integrated unit and the acceptance of units sufficiently | | 
functionally developed to permit hirher units of interrated 

| 


unities, as? 


Father to Mother ~ The family, the clan, the small 
community, the town, City, State, 
Nation, and World. (| 
certainly there is here a progressive unity and also an i 
increased complexity and magnitude, but since the same prin- | 
ciples are operative, one c2n see the same principle and 
therefore the same relations can be predicated. The Sage 


intuitively perceives these interrelations, his actions fol- 


low from this knowledge, and he thereby attains tranquility. | 


5. Therefore it is the order of the changes that the 
superior man devotes himself to ənd that he 
attains tranquillity by. 


and concluding this section: 


is also satisfied, for when we meditate uror the judgments 


. Thus our actions are set in order, and the mind 
on the individual lines, we intuitively perceive the inter- : 


relations in the world.17 


Professor Gi-iiines Shien notes: 


functional differentiations which are shaped by all things; 
moreover they are symbols of the structural relationships 
which exist between great things such as heaven and earth, 
but also the relationships which exist within microcosmic 


systems. /Ibdid. 
172ichard Wilhelm (trans.), The I Ching or Book of 
Changes, rendered into English by Cary F. m S 
Series XIX. New York: Pantheon Books, Inc., C50); e oe 
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As implied in the philosophy of the Book of Changes, 


because the structural similarity among all structural 
systems, if we can understand one structural system 
within a certain area of phenomena /either the small one, 
such as the family, or great one, suck as the world7, 
then we can apply conclusions to all the structural 
systems in that area, 
This concept provides a princivle missing in the Platonic 
movement of the Republic justifying the movement of the 
analogy from the nature of the individual soul to the State; 
anc in transferring qualities bindinp upon one uvon the 
other, And in the Chirese Classic of the Book of Changes, 
the "trigrams of Chtien and Kun are applied to the unit of 
the nation. They are the symhol of the King and his vassals; 
if applied to the family--husband and wife." 

On the other hand, the hexagrams, Chtien and K'un, are 
the fundamental principles of the I Ching and as principles 
they are not the elements of a basic dualism. In the same 

way as Yin Yang are complementary, so, too, are Chfien and 
Ktun. In the Great Commentary (Ta Chuan, or, as it is some- 
times called, Hsi Tz'u Chuan) it is noted: 

These two cardinal principles of all existence are 
then symbolized in the two fundamental hemagrams of the 
Book of Changes, the creative and the receptive. In 
the last analysis, this cannot be called a dualism. The 
two principles are united by a relation based on homor . 
geneity; they do not combat but complement each other.+/ 


In his concluding remarks on the Key Principles of the Book 


l8snien, op, cit., pe 2. l&Xilhelm, ov. cit., p. 303. 
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of Changes, Professor Gi-Ming Shien writes: 


So we can see that every integral structural system 
is structurally similar to every other integral struc- 
tural system. The eight trigrams and the sixty-four 
hexagrams contain a principle embracing all things. In 
its fullness, they can be anplied to the phenomena of 
nature as a whole; in its partialness, ther can be applied | 
to the phenomena of individual thinrs. Likewise, the 
symbols, rules and relationships represented by the tri- 
grams and hexagrams can be applied to the physical world, 
the social world, and the animal world. The aprvlication 
of the eight trigrams and the sixty-four hexagrems will | 
lose any appearance of confusion or arbitrariness (e.f., 
the trigrams Chtien and K'un simultaneously symbolizing 
heaven and earth in nature, king, and ministers in the 
nation, father and mother in the family) once the prin- 
ciple of structural similarity and repetition of the | 
integrated unit system is firmly grasped. It is through 
this principle that the Book of Changes takes the changing 
rules, laws, and symbols of the changins phenomena and 
transforms them into an all-embracing principle which 


nothing escapes. 


The concern for the relations and their relatedness to other | 
relations rather than to things and their properties or rela- 


tions lies at the base of the system. The concept of order 


is not dependent uron perception but upon conception of 


similar relations between vastly dissimilar things. | 


expressed there can be applied to what is for (the 
inorganic or macrocosmic world), and at the same time 
it can be applied to what is near (the imnediate social 
world or individual things). It is proper and fitting, 
when one speaks of space between heaven and earth, it 


embraces everything. 


It is said in the Book of Changes that "the Tao as | 
| 


The Book of Changes therefore adds to the positive 


dialectic a set of principles which can clarify much that 


p 


20shien, op. Cit., P.e 4. 2lsnhien, loc. cit. 
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would be left to doubt, and also explicitly formulates much 
of the inner movement of the positive dialectic. Primarily, 
the following principles have been noted: 

Principle of Order 

Principle of Structural Similarity 

Principle of the Integrated Unit System 

Hence these become the categories or postulates of an 
ontology from the aspect of the positive dialectic. It 
assumes a structural unity rather than a non-dual reality. 
However, the concept of order itself assumes a hierarchical. 
class of principles but this is not explicitly formulated 
within the Book of Changes. 

The concept of Nothingness in Lao-Tzu'ts philosophy can 
fill the gap in this problem. Lao-Tzu provides the missing 
element since his system assumes a hierarchical system from 
order to nothingness. The concept of Nothingness is one of 
the central concepts of Lao-Tzu and the Taoist philosophers, 
and it is, again, Professor Gi-Ming Shien who has advanced 
this concept, as well as demonstrating its interrelatedness 
to order. 

On the side of the Madhyamikas, as, too, with the 
Buddhists in general, there is a great reluctance to discuss 
the concept of Sunyata, but not so with the concept of non- 
being in Chinese thought. The Taoists have thought it most 


important to lend it more substance than a mere negative 


pe 
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concept as in Buddhism. 

Primarily, the concept of nothingness is based upon 
the concept of spontaneity, with both spontaneity and nothing- 
ness being known by direct intuition. 

Investigating the structure, or content, of Nothing- 
ness, Professor Gi-Ming Shien says: 


. . . Then again, we may find the same principle /of 
spontaneity7 in our breathing. We are aware, if we stop 
to notice, that there are inhalation and exhalation in 
alternation. It is a reflex action in which no conscious 
effort is expended. The pushing out of air in exhalation 
brings about a condition of vacuum in the lungs; when this 
becomes great enough it starts the inward movement of the 
air to fill the lungs. This inhalation continues until 
the pressure of the inner expansion is rreat enourh to 
start the cycle again in the outward movement of air. 

That is, there is a continuous cycle of pressure from 
positive to negative and back again. As long as it is in 
complete balance and all parts of the cycle have their 
equivalents, there are symmetry and harmony and complete 
return, in which the inhalation moves directly into the 
fallowing exhalation over a smooth course, as it were. 
This is a condition of comrlete spontaneity and, of course, 
it is nothingness, being completely below the threshold of 


consciousness. 


The example of breathing supplies an analogy to shor! the prin- 


ciples of proportion, symmetry, and harmony. These princinles 


in their turn demonstrate the elements of spontaneity and pre- 


suppose (the concept of) iothingness. Professor Shien clearly 


makes this connection between spontaneity and nothingness when 


he writes: 


22ci Ming Shien, "Nothingness in the Philosophy of 


Lao-Tzu," Journal of Philosophy East and West, Vol. I, No. 3, 
Pe 2o 
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We may generalize to show the several parts of spon- 
taneity. It is important to have proportion fanalogy/, 
symmetry, and harmony. Then, toa, each force must be 
countered by an eouivalent force, and the whole system 
must return upon itself in such a manner that it will 
continue in its cycle with self-sufficiency. In such 
a system there will be the spontaneity which is the 
result of obtaining a complete null voint, or nothing- 
NeSSa 
A class of principles in an hierarchical order sug- 
gest this amended form: 
The Principle of Nothingness 
The Principle of Spontaneity 
The Principle of Eouivalence or Equilibrium 
The Principle of Proportion--Analogy and Symmetry 
The Principle of Order 
A principle of order is assumed and this in turn rests 
upon the notion of the Principle of Proportion, or analogy, 
and Symmetry. This latter principle must accept the existence 
of a Principle of Equivalence, or Equilibrium, or else it will 
not be symmetrical or proportioned, Again, this principle of 
equivalence, being at eouipose, or a point of eouilibriun, 
must in its turn assume a principle of spontaneity for its 
existence. Spontaneity and equivalence assume no outside 
force or power acting upon it, directing it, or forcing an 
external pattern upon it. A system without this element of 
spontaneity continually needs adjusting in order to function, 
but with spontaneity, it must be cyclical because it returns 


upon itself. Ina cycle, it is self-sufficient. "In such a 


23Ibid.e, p. 3. 
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system, there will be the spontaneity which is the result of 
obtaining a complete null point or nothingeness."24 Thus, all 
of these principles in turn rest upon the concept of nothing- 
ness: Each in their turn depend upon nothingness; it is the 
ultimate simplicity and the generatinr princinle of all 
things: 

If we ask where the order, proportion and symmetry 
come from, we shall notice a principle of ecuivalence. 
From this we can find the presence of spontaneity and 
nothingness. Thus, we see the prime importance of 
these two. When they are present, the others follow 
by necessary order of the universe or the Tao. They 
represent a principle of integration by which every 
part harmonizes with every other part. This principle 
is in every part and at the same time transcends every 
part because through its spontaneity and nothingness 
there is generation and completion of the universe. 

And this is the true meaning of the principle of 
nothingness in the philosophy of Lao-Tzu.2 
The concept of Nothingness has a twin aspect, for it can be 
seen as the final expression of a structural unity since it 
"represents a princivle of integration by which every part 
harmonizes with every other part," and also as a non-dual 
reference since it "transcends" those very parts. 
The transcendental reference from the metaphysical to 
the epistemological would be equivalent to the admission 
that the positive dialectic transforms itself by the denial 


of even an “as if" assertion when it reaches towards the 


TE, 


24tbid. 25Ibid., pe he 
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Principle of Nothingness. It is not that it suddenly is 
transformed into a negative critioue, but that it foes beyond 
its own boundary, its own analogical form, to a concept which 
is no longer analogical or metaphoric, but can be clearly seen 
to outstrip them both in the intuition of the non-dual insight 
which transcends the analorical, because it is beyond rela- 
tions and things in relation. "The Tao that can be named is | 
not the eternal Tao."26 7 
This is of course a different understanding of nothing- | 
ness than that of Fung Yu-lan, for in his History of Chinese 
Philosophy, he ignores the prohibition against the Tao being 
named when he says that the Tao has existence because it per- 
meates everything and can be one thing and another. And, he | 
further argues, it can, thus, be called an “all embracing 
orinciple”??--but this cannot be the meaning of nothingness 
because it is named. It is clear that the true meaning of 
nothingness is beyond existence when Lao-Tzu says in the Tao | 
Te Ching that "Heaven and Earth and the ten thousand things | 
| 


: ; 128 
come from existence, but existence comes from non-existence.’ 


267 a0-T2u Tao Teh Ching, trans. P. Carus (Chicago: 
Open Court, 1945}, Chap. I, Pe 73+ 
27pung Yu-lan, A History of Chinese Philosophy, trans. 
Derk Bodde (reprinted: Shanghai: North China ory Ri 1949), 
De 177-179; and Fung Yu-lan, A Short Eistory of Uninese 
a iaa Clem York: The Macmillan Company, 1°h&), pp. Ch~O7. 


28,,a0-Tzu, ov. cit., Pe 102. 
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III. THE PROPOSITION AND NEGATIVE DIALECTIC 


To the negative dialectic the entire course of the 
positive dialectic appears to be a system of ambiguities. 

The negative dialectic, being, a severe critic of the propo- 
sitional form of judgement, sees its own special task to be 
the exposure of metaphoric and relational content in what is 
apparently a literal assertion. Therefore, the transition 
from the positive to the negative dialectic is a shift fron 
the acceptance of the relational to its denial, 

The mechanism of this denial needs analysis, as does 
the assertion that a consistent critic can say nothins and 
from silence nothing can be deduced. The negative dialectic 
is a severe critic and therefore the mode and mechanism of 
this critical technioue will be examined. This is of course 
equivalent to an analysis of the use of language, or more 
correctly, the analysis of the use of the relational proposi- 
tion compared with the negative dialectic. 

The proposition performs a twin object--it predicates 
difference and sameness of some given referent. But if the 
proposition is limited to the concept of sameness, it would 
be a tautology and, therefore, it is the other more major 
concept of difference that needs analysis. If all the vhilo- 
sophical problems were to pass by in single file, they could 


be seen as attempts to make an assertion of some difference 
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between things and concepts. 

The solution to the philosophical questions, such as 
the relation between the ohenomenal and noumenal, dvaita and 
advaita, appearance and reality, maya and 3rahman, ignorance 
and wisdom, cause and effect, jiva and Brahman, etc., must 
first assume that an underlying concept is valid. It assumes 
the concept of difference can have more than an arbitrary or 
pragmatic employment in propositions. If, however, this con- 
cept cannot be rationally defended, then all of these so-called 
nhilosophical problems rest upon a spurious distinction. It 
is obvious that. this is the fundamental notion and if it fails, 
then by the same analysis, so do all the derivative cate- 
gories and concepts. 

Nrsimhasramin, an Advaita-Vedantist following the course 
of Sankara, was an extremely capable logical disputer who 
authored a "Critique of Difference" known as "The Bhedadhi- 
kara."*9 Be examines the concept of difference and provides 
additional evidence of the methodological enployment of reason 
as "disputation" rather than as dialectic. 

The first part of the work indicates a clear, consist- 
ent employment of reason in handling the proposition that the 


Jiva and Isvara (the individual and the Lord) cannot be 


255. S. Suryanarayana Sastri and T. M. P. Mahadevan, 
A Critioue of Difference (Bulletins of the Department of 
Indian Philosophy: No. 2. University of Madras, 1936). 
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predicated as different, since difference is not real nor can 
it rationally be defended. (This is not to say that they 
deny the seeming differences perceived, but only that apparent 
difference can have no ultimate validity.) The argument devel- 
ops in the recognition that the terms, Jiva and Isvara, pre- 
clude difference, for the one is not perceived and the differ- 
ence of the counter-correlate cannot be conceived. The 
Advaitan ackowledges the pragmatic, or empirical, "difference" 
due to nescience, stating that it would advance nothinre to 
deny its inferential character since it was merely nominal in 
nature from its very beginning .29 Inference cannot establish 
any evidence of absolute difference simply because of the 
definational character of logical inference. Inferential 


evidence is "just that," and is incapable of establishing any- 


thing but this tenuous tie by logic. It is derived from logic 


and postulates no more than what it assumes from the matrix of 


It is at best a secondary means of cognitive evidence 


logic. 
tot 


which must always await further analysis to substantiate i 


The Critique next turns to the question of condition- 
But the 


ing as a source for the establishment of difference. 


adjuncts which are the conditioning arents cannot establish 


difference without the adjuncts. If it is only known througn 


then, then the concept of difference cannot be assumed without 


ae 


30Ibid., pp. 13 and l4.. 31Ibid., pe 15, par. IV. 
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them, (The Critique examines the conseouences of this conclu- 
sion by testing its coherence, harmony, and interpretation 
with scriptural writinces.3® But this has value only to 
adherents of the tradition and therefore falls outside of 
this work. The next issue taken in the Bhedadhikara, namely, 
the problem of presumption, also assumes a scriptural inter- 
oretation and by the same token will be irnored.)33 

The more germane issue to this paper is Nrsimhasramin's 
treatment of individuals: If two apparently different indi- 
viduals can be asserted to exist, then the concert of differ- 
ence must have validity. Tne previous point (of difference 
being unintelligible if dependent upon sense~contact) is 
further pursued in this argument. Among different individuals 


there is no evidence for difference apart from adjuncts, such 


as egoity, body, and senses. Hence the Vedantist's conclusion 


follows that the individual is only an adjunct-conditioned 
part of the universal Self, Brahman.24 Differences and the 
concept of difference being thus not valid excevt in an 
apparent way, the propositional form which has a statement of 
difference as to major content suffers in its capacity to 
mirror reality. When Bradley writes: 

The conclusion to which I am brought is that a rela- 


tional way of thought--anyone that moves by the machin- 
ery of terms and relations--must give appearance, and not 


32Ipid., p. 16. 23Ibid., pe 21. 74Ibid., pe 22. 
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truth. It is a makeshift, a device, a mere practical 
pasts most necessary, but in the end most inde- 

there are clear echoes back to Nrsimhasramin. 

In Bradley's philosophy, he continues this analysis 
along other lines in his criticism of things and their rela- 
tions, qualities, space and time, causation, change, motion, 
and the Self, which snows remarkably similar features to 
that of the Madhyamika and Advaita-Vedanta schools. Bradley 
further develops the problem of dif*erence and also provides 
an elaboration of the mechanism of dialectic by his analysis 
of the proposition as a form of judgement. The essential 
issue is the nature of the proposition itself: whether this 
hes contained within it, as a linguistic structure, the very 
elements antithetic to — which, ironically enough, reason 
employs as its matter. The basic problem is the valid use of 
the subject-verb-object combination. It can be stated as: 

X is in relation with some Y 
Bradley forcefully shows that: 
. . - our conclusion briefly will be this. Relation 
presupposes quality and quality relation. Each can be 
something neither together with, nor apart from, the 


other; and the vicious circle in which they turn is not 
the truth about reality.3° 


35y. i. Bradley, Appearance and Reality (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1930), p». 33- 


36rnid., pe 2le 
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The point that he makes, and not without a shaded wit, is 
that qualities are supposed to be isolated and, hence, riven, 
but if this be assumed than an operation of the mind is pre- 
supposed, What is "different must be distinct, and, in con- 
sequence, related, "37 and this relation, having existence 
only to the observer, can hardly be predicated of reality. 
It is suggested by Bradley that this is the price for being 
able to render finite the world. The issue is whether rela- 
tion is essential to cifference, for upon one the other 
depends. His argument is as subtle <s it is simple. It 
assumes two oualities different from one another; hence, where 
shall one relegate the difference? 

. « - If it falls, in any degree or to any extent, 
outside A or 8, we have relation at once. But, on the 
other hand, how can difference and otherness fall inside? 
If we have in A any such otherness, then inside A we must 
distinguish its own quality and its otherness. And if 
so, then the unresolved problem breaks out inside each 
cuality, and separates each into two oualities in rela- 
tion. In brief, diversity without relation seems a word 
without meaning.3 

Within the distinction of substantive and adjective, he 
employs the same analysis (as he does with all the concepts 
that he brings before his critical eye), and they meet the 


same conclusion, Realizing that adjectives are said to 


qualify a subject, a substantive, his argument can be ala~ 


37Ipid.e, pp. 22-23. 
38Ipid., De 2he 
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rramed for freater clarity as,?? 


å lump of sugar 


Adjectives Assumptions 
white l. Properties are distinct. 
hard 2. A substantive is not any one 
sweet, etc. of its qualities. 


It is obvious that the thing is not the unity of its adjec- 
tives, since it cannot be, if it is taken severally. This is 
the issue--it is the ancient problem of the one and the many, 
or in Bradley's terms, unity and multiplicity. The properties 
are obviously in some relation with the subzect, "when white, 
hard, sweet, and the rest coexist in a certain way, that is 
surely the secret of the thing."40 ‘The irony is reintroduced 
when it is realized that the adjectives are now suddenly sub- 
jects. Clearly the problem has a simple solution: Whatever 
quality A, it is simply in a relation with B. Bradley 
counters: What does "is" mean here? Certainly not "in rela- 
tion with B," for that would hardly leave room enough for B. 
Clearly this is an exhibition of sophistry when words not 
intended literally are enployed as such. If so, then how is 
the relation to be saved? The argument usually proceeds along. 
the line thet the relation is not identical with the thing but 
is an attribute which adheres or belongs to the thing. This, 
of course, cannot escape detection, for if it adheres and 


rT, 
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belongs, or if the thing has it, the cuestion remains to be 
considered: In which way or sense can a thing have it-- 
adhere to it or have possessions? As Bradley accurately 
reflects, "Apart from metaphors not taken seriously, there 
appears really to be no answer."4l ‘he ancient dilemma 
reasserts itself, for in predicating what is different you 
say what it is not, and, if not, then nothin% is said at all. 
In spite of this, Bradley admits that even though: terms and 
their relations cannot exist together harnoniously, there 
must be "a whole embracing what is related, cr there would be 
no differences and no reletion."4% For everyday use, includ- 
ing a pragmatic, terms and relations are compatible only 
because they are not analyzed--nor is there any such need. 
But when these same dilemmas are transferred to the realm of 
metaphysics, there occurs a major difficulty. 

Bradley employs his same methodology throughout his 
work and he concludes his third chapter with: 
| The reader who has followed anc has grasped the prin- 
ciples of this chapter, will have little need to spend 
his time upon those which succeed it. He will have seen 
that our experience, where relational, is not true; and 


he will have condemned, almost without a hearing, the 
great mass of rhenomena.43 


Taking his suggestion, ve can leave him for other considera- 
tions. 


rr 
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It should be noted that a very curious fact should 
become quite obvious: that literal stcte-ents only seem E i 
explicit when the metaphoric content is ignored, Critical 
analysis consists nearly entirely in exposing the metarvhoric 


content that was ignored or which was not interded to be a 


subject for analysis because of its obviously non-literal 
reference. On the other hand, it hes always been the assumn~ 


tion of the system builder and dogmatist that he can present 


ris truths in the most precise and non-metavhoric lanfuage-- 


the critic merely points to the metaphor and asks: What do i 


you mean? or, Is it possible to exrress this element in other 


non-méetavhoric terms? Looking back to Bradley's assertions, | 


it is equally clear that nis entire criticism is nothing more 
than this and, as a matter of fact, hig conclusion should have 
been that he had found in tre pronositicn an analogical form 
that can never be taken as literal because language is itself 
highly metaphorical and analogical in content and structire. 

The basic assumption that this concertion attacks is 
that language mirrors the structure of reality and therefore, 
by invoking meaningful statements, you are also characterizing 
reality. Bertrand Russell writes: 


. . » Our confidence in language is due to the fact 
that it shares the structure of the physical world, and 
therefore it can express that structure. But if there 
is a vorld that is not in space-time, it may have a 
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structure which we can never hove to now, 44 


A more careful assertion would be--the extent to which reality 
can be understood within a space-time structure is a direct 


function of the space-time structure of our lanruage, and it 


is to that extent that we feel a confidence for lanruare. | 
i 
This is a far cry from predicating the linguistic structure o i 
to the physical world, or as Wittgenstein predicates to 
Reality: i 
- « « The proposition constructs a world with the help 
of logical scaffolding, and therefore one can actually 
see in the proposition all the logical features possessed 
by reality if it is true.4 
Dogmatism, in any of its diverse forms, asserts mk the same. 


It is a tacit agreement that the proposition is not meant 


metavhorically nor is it an extension by an analorical lear. 


It is the belief that it has an exact referent which uniouely 
characterizes some particular referent. It rests in the 

belief that. literal statements are ir themselves defensible. 

Certainly this theory has convenient uses in everyday life, | 
but, as it havpens, this opinion becomes the bzsis for the 
literal rendering of feelings, and moreover, the feelinzs 


often seem to add an interrretation within the literal scheme 


klo ertrand Russell, Philosophy (New York: W. W. Norton 


& Co., 1936), Pe 206. 


Lor udwig Wittgenstein, Tractatus-Logico-Philososhicus 
(New York: Humanities Press, 1951), Sec. 4.01. 
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of the linguistic structure. This has become the source of 
much of the wealth of the psychologist and nsychoanalyst. 


On the other hand, it should be admitted that the 


orocess in general is, on the surface, an apparently justi- 

fied one. Bradley makes this clear when he justifies his | 
contention that every proposition necessarily embodies a sub- 
ject which is ultimate reality} A proposition asserts exist- 
ence of a thing and isoletes this ultimate reality by predi- 
cating to it certain attributes, yet by that process it 
cannot be valid when divorced or taken apart from the reality 
which lies at its basis. The proposition asserts a static 
matrix within a certain space-time configuration, which by 
the linguistic structure seems separate but cannot be so con- 
sidered after the slirhtest scrutiny. The heart of the prob- 

lem was seen by both Mahayana and Advaita thinkers when they 

asserted the same truth in the principle that nothing is 

intelligible when taken apart from the whole or from unity. | 
Hence, the negative dialectic can be seen as a process in | 
which the thing asserted is shown as relative and therefore 

not capable of providing a basis for dogmatic metavhysical 

An assertion taken literally needs a non-meta- 


assertions. 


phoric or non-relational character; without this form, it 


(second edition; London: Oxford 


bóp, H. Bradley, Logic 
P 50, and 66. 


University Press, 1922), pp. 49, 
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loses precisely the elements it sought for its certainty, 
yet ironically enough it cannot separate itself from the 
relational. 

In Vaihinger's classic work,47 his entire analysis of 
theoretical, practical, and religious fictions is based 
entirely upon finding the hidden metaphor within a system 
which would cause embarrassment should its presence become 
known, The demand for literal or non-metanhoric understand- 
ing involves the expansion of linguistic patterns to uncover 
their hidden content. This critical examination is very 
similar to the negative dialectic in its pursuit of fictions 
and ambiguities. The negative dialectic, not content with 
Yas if" relations, attacks directly the metaphoric content 
and finds that it cannot be predicated of reality. But 
Vaihinger does not extend his concept of "as if" to tke 
limit where he would have to admit Bradley's thesis of a 
concept of non-determination or non-predication. 

Therefore the final assertion of the non-dual tradi- 
tions, or schools of thought, takes the non-relational form. 
It might apvear as a tautology except that its meaning 
reflects the entire teaching which precludes that identity. 


The Advaita-Vedanta "That thou art" or "Brahman and Atman are 


ba, Vaihinger, Philosophy of "As If", trans. C. Ke 


Ogden (London: Kegan Faul, Trench, Trubner é Co., Ltd., 1932). 


= 
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one is not intended either as a tautology or a relational 
proposition. It is an attempt to express an ontological fact 
in which the totality is itself non-relational and beyond 
reason.48 The assertion that it is beyond reason simply means 
that an intuition of the non-dual gives a non-relation con- 
tent that cannot be expressed in any dual, or relational, 


proposition. Hence from the aspect of the negative dialectic, 


a metaphysical solution harmonizes the functions of reason by 
recourse to a synthesis that is actually its inclusion ina . 
total picture. The extension of reason beyond itself leads | 
to a non-relational form of the proposition. Again, this | 
form is not meant to characterize either a specific thing | 
nor is it intended to be a tautology, but a proposition of 

non-relations: "That thou art." The negation of difference 


and yet the statement of the real being both universal and 


identical lies at the basis of the Advaita ontolagy. The 
Madhyamika, on the other hand, does not offer any ontological 
assertion, yet does advance the identity between Sunyata and 
Tathagata. The denial of all doctrines, or the advancement 

of the "no-doctrine about reality" is not equivalent to the 
philosophical nihilist, since that is clearly rejected as well 


as all positive assertions. The intent of the Nadhyamika is 


48surendranath Dasgupta, A History of Indian Philosophy 
(Cambridge: University Press, I, 1922; II, 1932), I, 439-440, 7 
cf. Edie 13-16. . i 
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clearly the rejection of the conceptual tendency, but both 
traditions--the Madhyamika and the Vedanta--do acknowledge a 
reality which is non-dual and outside of all empirical 
determinations. Thus the non-relational form of the proposi- 
tion provides a type of statement which precludes empirical 


determinations and relational attributes. 


+7 
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